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1960 Brewer Prize Contest 


The American Society of Church History announces that its next 
Brewer Prize competition for a book-length manuscript in church history 
will conclude in 1960. The award will be announced at the annual meet- 
ing of the Society in December of that year. It will consist of a subsidy 
of one thousand dollars to assist the author in the publication of the win- 
ning manuscript, which shall be described on its title-page as the “Frank 
S. and Elizabeth D. Brewer Prize Essay of the American Society of 
Church History” and shall be published in a manner acceptable to the 
Society. If competing essays are otherwise of equal quality, preference will 
be given to those dealing with topics related to the history of Con- 
gregationalism. Complete manuscripts in final form, fully annotated, must 
be in the hands of the Secretary, Professor Winthrop S. Hudson, 1100 
South Goodman St., Rochester 20, New York, by September 15, 1960. 
There must be two copies, a typescript and a first carbon, on standard 
weight paper, double-spaced, with a left-hand margin of at least an inch 
and one-half. 














F, M. BARTOS —A NOTE 


Professor Frantisek Michalek BartoS of the Comenius Theologi- 
cal Faculty in Prague celebrated his seventieth birthday on April 5th 
of this year. Amidst the several joys of such an occasion he could for- 
tunately contemplate the scholarly achievement that lay ahead of him 
—for the tempo of his productivity has never flagged—and he could 
look back with satisfaction on a half-century of abundant and im- 
portant work [for a bibliography, through 1948, see his Svétci a Kaciri 
(“Saints and Heretics”) (Prague, 1949), pp. 319-334]. Since the 
article that follows in these pages marks Professor Bartos’ first ap- 
pearance in this country, it may be useful to introduce him with a brief 
characterization of what that half-century of work has meant to those 
working in his field—an area with its center in Hussite Bohemia, and 
with concentric extensions into pre-Hussite and post-Hussite Bohemia, 
late-medieval Europe, and Europe generally. 


We can begin, perversely, by noting what BartoS has not done. 
He has not concentrated his efforts on a single great narrative history, 
like Palacky’s History of Bohemia or Tomek’s History of the City of 


Prague, nor has he yet produced any single scholarly work of compar- 
able monumentality. In Hussite studies as elsewhere, the times called 
for a different kind of scholarship, one that would extend the frontier of 
knowledge by the exploration of categories of source materials that the 
nineteenth century had used only partially and tangentially—the vast 
sea of manuscript sermons, commentaries, scholastic questions, doc- 
trinal treatises, polemical tractates, poems, satires, disputations, and the 
like. As long as most of these compositions remained unpublished, un- 
used, unread, uncatalogued, or indeed unknown, the narrative history of 
Hussite Bohemia could hardly be enriched and its intellectual history 
could not be written. But the mastery of these materials required sub- 
mission to them; the scholar had to follow the terrain wherever it led, 
postponing construction until the building-materials should have been 
gathered. 


Thus Bartos’ greatest single work so far has been his catalogue of 
the Latin and Czech manuscripts of the National Museum in Prague 
(Soupis rukopisu Ndrodniho Musea v Praze, 2 vols., 1926-7). Along- 
side of this may be mentioned his important report on Bohemica and 
Hussitica in several German and Swiss libraries, and his invaluable 
catalogues of the works of John Hus, Jakoubek of Stribro, and other 
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leading Hussite writers. The years of patient work with manuscripts 
required by these enterprises have made it possible for Professor Bar- 
tos to discover many new sources, to attribute and date others correctly, 
and to edit, or stimulate others to edit, a number of important texts. 
His numerous articles analyzing new sources or attempting to articulate 
the newly-discovered with the already-known represent still another 
aspect of this work. Much remains to be done, but today a student of 
Hussite sources will begin by studying what Bartos has published, and 
will then be able to pursue his investigations with a degree of purpose 
and selectivity that would hardly have been possible fifty years ago. 
Other scholars have of course also contributed to bring about this happy 
circumstance but none so much as Bartos. 


Professor BartoS has also produced many works of synthesis, 
ranging from brief notes to a very substantial book, Bohemua in the 
Age of Hus, 1378-1415 (1947). (A second volume, dealing with the 
period after 1415, is being completed, and we may perhaps hope that it 
will be approved for publication.) Here the attempt at even a summary 
description becomes impossible, in the face of the literally hundreds 
upon hundreds of separate titles: a paragraph in the daily press may 
contain information of unique value and an article in a scholarly jour- 
nal may turn out to be a veritable voyage of discovery; on the other 
hand there are many essays addressed to the educated layman rather 
than to the professional scholar. The subject matter is also diversified: 
although most of Bartos’ work deals with Bohemia and the Hussite 
movement, some important articles deal with the extra-Bohemia aspects 
of Bohemian history. [A number of these articles have been collected in 
Husitstvi a cizina (“Hussitism and Other Lands”) (1931) ]. 


The true value of Professor Bartos’ achievement can of course be 
appreciated only by the scholar who studies it and works in the same 
field; such a scholar may not always agree with Bartos’ solutions of 
particular problems or even with his general picture of events, but he 
will find that such disagreements have virtually no effect on the use- 
fulness of Bartos’ work, characterized as it is by extraordinary close- 
ness to the sources and by an enormous erudition. Professor Bartos has 
built a long and solid roadway into the wilderness of the unknown, and 
when one realizes that the construction of this road, from initial ex- 
cavation to final surfacing, has been the work of one man, whose career 
has shared in the tragedies visited by the twentieth century on his na- 
tion, one is encouraged to renew one’s faith in the power of the indi- 
vidual’s desire to know truth. 


Howard Kaminsky 
University of Washington 





WENCESLAS BUDOVEC’S DEFENSE OF THE BRETHREN 
AND OF FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE, IN 1604 


ProFessor F. M. Bartos, Comenius Theological Faculty, Prague* 


The year 1602 put the Unity of the Brethren to a severe test. Three 
years before, the long and systematic efforts of the papal nuncio in 
Bohemia had resulted in the fall of Chancellor Charles Zelinsky, and 
the highest offices of the realm had passed into the hands of Catholics— 
representatives, for the most part, of the new aggressive generation, 
who made no secret of their intention to wipe out the evangelical faith 
in Bohemia, and who had indeed begun energetically to work in that 
direction. Zdenék Lobkovic, more of a Spaniard than a Czech, had been 
put at the head of the government, and at his side were Jaroslav 
Martinic and the convert William Slavata. Now, in 1602, the attack on 
the evangelicals was given a legal basis by the imperial Mandate of 2 
September,’ directed against the Unity of the Brethren, but intended 
also to affect, and even more to frighten, all resolute Utraquists, against 
whom in any case the government had been taking sharp measures for 
a considerable time. The attack had already attained resounding success 
in Moravia where Charles of Zerotin, the pillar of the Unity of Breth- 
ren, had fallen victim to it: after a long process that for years had kept 
him in a state of nervous tension, he was removed from the Moravian 
High Court, in which he had previously held first place. In the atmos- 
phere of fright that developed it looked as though the fate of the evan- 
gelicals was to be the same as that of their co-religionists in Styria, 
where all Protestants had not long before been violently suppressed by 
the future Ferdinand II. 

But so brutal a blow naturally aroused resistance as well as fright, 
and at the January 1603 meeting of the Bohemian Diet, to which the 
government had to present its request for a substantial tax to finance 
the war against the Turks, this resistance found an eloquent spokes- 
man in Wenceslas Budovec of Budov, a man uniquely qualified to play 
the role history now thrust upon him. Budovec was born in 1551 into 
a family that had risen to prominence in military service, chiefly on 
Hungarian battlefields, and he was brought up in the faith of the 
Brethren.’ He spent eight years abroad, studying law and history at 
Protestant universities, among them that of Wittenberg (1569-1571), 
and travelling in Germany, Switzerland, France, the Netherlands, Eng- 
land, Denmark, and Italy. He had strong religious interests and formed 


*Translated by Howard Kaminsky from ‘‘Budoveova obrana Jednoty bratrské a svobody 
svédomi z r. 1604,’ Tneologia Evangelica, IV (1951), 88-101. The text has been partly re- 
arranged and adapted by the translator, who has also added the notes that appear in brackets. 
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ties of friendship with several leading Protestant theologians, especially 
Theodore Beza, to whom he subsequently looked for advice in religious 
problems. In 1577 Budovec took up the position of major domo in the 
entourage of the Austrian Ambassador to the Turks, at Constantinople, 
where he stayed five years. On his return he was named as a Coun- 
sellor of the Bohemian Court of Appeals. Thus he joined legal training, 
religious interests, and political experience; the Knights’ Estate at the 
Diet of 1603 could hardly have found a man better equipped to defend 
the religious liberties of the realm against the previous year’s Mandate 
and the government that had issued it. And indeed it was at the Diet 
that Budovec began a course of political activity that quickly raised him 
to a place among the leading statesmen of the land. 


The government had evidently counted on there being no one at the 
Diet to give leadership to the evangelicals—this was to have been the 
effect of the process against Zerotin. Thus Budovec had the advantage 
of surprise, which he made good use of ; like a good lawyer, moreover, 
he quickly found solid legal ground for his defense, and he was able to 
exploit the error that the government had made in attacking all Utra- 
quists, and thus making them allies of the Unity of Brethren, which 
alone, with its relatively few adherents, could scarcely have managed to 
defend itself. Faced with this unexpected antagonist the government 
treacherously adjourned the Diet before his protest against the Mandate 
could be submitted to the Emperor, thus seeking to deprive him of the 
support that he would have drawn from the Diet’s presence. Evidently 
the government thought that he would yield to the threat of a fate 
similar to Zerotin’s. Budovec, however, not only refused to be fright- 
ened by these threats, but saw to it that his protest reached the Emperor ; 
he risked a great deal thereby, yet was unable to stop the persecution 
of the Unity. 


Although his protest at the Diet of 1603 thus failed of its imme- 
diate goal, it had the effect of securing its author an eminent position 
as spokesman for not only the Unity of Brethren but the evangelicals 
as a whole. This leading position appears in his own account of his ac- 
tivity at the Diet, composed to defend himself against the distortions of 
his opponents.* And in the following year, when Turkish military suc- 
cesses in Hungary again forced the imperial government to seek the 
Bohemian Diet’s consent to a tax, the task was entrusted to Budovec.* 
Moreover, after the Unity had had to close its congregations in the 
royal towns and elsewhere, the new situation brought a certain relief; 
towards the end of 1604 persecution began to diminish, and the Unity 
was able to use the opportunity to take measures in its defense. It did 
so through two literary works, one merely a rather mechanical con- 
tinuation of an older defense of the Brethren, the “Conversation of an 
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Old Czech with a Young Knight,” but the other a valuable and remark- 
able monument of the Brethren’s literature, entitled, “Description of 
How, in the Kingdom of Bohemia, the Royal Mandates and Many 
Other Senseless Things and Torments Directed against the Brethren 
or the Unity, Were and Still Are Being Issued.” Its author was, al- 
most certainly, Wenceslas Budovec. 


* * * 2K 


The work is preserved in the Leningrad codex of the works of 
Sixtus of Ottersdorf® and in a copy made in exile at LeSno Castle, 17 
August 1630, for George Sadovsky of Sloupna.’ I use a copy of the 
second of these manuscripts, which was made in 1870 for the Bo- 
hemian Archive, where it has the number B 9, and whence it was kindly 
loaned to me; it has not, apparently, been previously used, although it 
was included in 1906 in a list of the manuscripts of that institution, 
which appeared in the Zprdvy zemského archivu, 1, 165. The work 
takes up thirty-four pages of a large quarto.* 


It begins with the declaration, “I call the Lord to witness that I 
have drawn what I am going to write not from my own mind, but from 
what I have found to bear on the subject in older writings.” This ap- 
plies most probably to the first part (pp. 1-12), which discusses the 
origins and destinies of the Mandate against the Unity in 1508 and 
substantially corresponds to the above-mentioned “Conversation” (pp. 
123-4, 44-46). But in spite of this correspondence, which extends to 
entire sentences, it works up the material with a certain independence, 
in some places adding words and sentences that show a better knowl- 
edge of the facts and of the Latin language, in which the author of the 
“Conversation” hardly excelled.° Then after a description of the pen- 
alties and punishments that the Unity’s enemies had suffered, it passes 
to a defense of freedom of conscience against religious persecution— 
a defense largely drawn, as will be seen, from Sebastian Castellio’s 
Concerning Heretics—and to complaints against the papists, at whose 
instigation the Unity’s congregations had been suppressed and its re- 
ligious services prevented. Here the author turns to the “king and 
princes” and appeals not only to the Bible and St. Augustine, but also 
to the religious toleration in Turkey, Poland, and Switzerland. He 
also cites the case of a certain Bohemian Catholic lord, who refused to 
be incited by the Jesuits to a persecution of the Unity of Brethren. 
Only later (p. 19) does the author return to the original narrative and 
describe the destinies of the Unity under Ferdinand I and Maximilian 
II, up to the Diet’s agreement on the Bohemian Confession of 1575. 
After discussing this the work passes to an extensive concluding sec- 
tion (pp. 23-24) directed against the Jesuits and especially Dr. Wen- 
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ceslas Sturm; the order is held responsible for the Mandate of 1602 
and the persecution it caused. The author devotes most of his work here 
to a consideration of the charges brought against the Unity in the 
numerous writings of its chief opponent, Sturm, whom he thinks to be 
still alive, although he had died in 1601, in retirement in Olomouc. The 
charges are levelled at the relation of the Unity to its opponents—such 
as Kurmezer and Hederik, at its relation to the Taborites, at the 
Taborites themselves, and at Hus, Luther, and the Brethren’s hymnal. 
The author says that this last represents a valuable service of the Breth- 
ren, since the demand for it required two new editions ; in this assertion 
there is an almost literal correspondence with the “Conversation.” Fi- 
nally the author passes from defense to attack, charging the Jesuits 
with having inspired the Mandate of 1602, and with threats in con- 
nection with the performance of a Jesuit theater in 1604. We find this 
complaint in an “Admonition to True Czechs,’ which ends with an 
ardent prayer to Jesus Christ. 

The work was written most probably towards the end of 1604. 
The author writes that it is “almost thirty years” from 1575 (p. 22), 
and he says that the Mandate of 1602 was issued two years ago (p. 29). 
The Jesuit theater that he attacks had held its performance on 4 October 
1604." He also mentions (p. 31) a patent in which the Emperor “now, 
in a time of dreadful divine punishment, has pleased to give a Chris- 
tian admonition, through the priests, in the Prague towns and 
churches.” This patent was issued on 22 September 1604,"" in con- 
nection with the events in Hungary, where Bockaj’s rebellion was be- 
ginning. The Unity evidently linked its hopes for an end to its oppression 
with the uprising,’”’ and it was doubtless these hopes that prompted the 
author to take up his pen. 

That the author was Wenceslas Budovec appears from a considera- 
tion of what the work itself reveals about its writer. It is true that 
certain parts of the work, the sermonlike final section and the con- 
cluding prayer, seem to suggest that one of the Brethren’s clergymen is 
speaking to us. Indeed a strongly religious content and character ap- 
pear throughout, sometimes rising to a high pitch of polemical 
sharpness: 


O venomous Sturm, with your Jesuits and modern Capuchins .. . , if you 
could you would bring back to the realm and make a big to-do over all the 
rubbish and filth that our ancestors got rid of ... ; you would also like to 
inflict upon us those magical waxen lambs of yours and other silly toys. 
But praise be to God, we shall not allow ourselves to be wet-nursed with 
these toys, and you will gain nothing from us with such currency. Take 
them and go to Japan and the Indies, where you are more likely to profit 
from an ignorance of the Truth. 


But Budovec’s work generally is characterized by religious colorings— 
indeed his biographer has called his speeches at the Diets of 1608- 
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1610 sermons ;"* he was so to speak, a born theologian, and his studies, 
reading, and associations reinforced this tendency in him. He was a 
Bohemian counterpart to his friend, the Frenchman Philip Duplessis 
Mornay, composer of the Edict of Nantes, just as Budovec was to be 
the composer of the Emperor Rudolph’s Majestas of 1609. At any rate, 
the ‘““Description”—the work we are here dealing with—contains these 
religious elements only alongside of markedly secular elements—legal, 
political, and military—that are incompatible with the hypothesis of a 
clerical author. Above all, moreover, there are the facts, that the writer 
clearly counts himself as a member of the Estates, a status that among 
the Brethren could have been held only by a nobleman,” and that he 
speaks with the authority and knowledgeability of a statesman accus- 
tomed to speak at Diets and before officials. 


A few excerpts from the “Description” will illustrate these points : 
The Estates of the Kingdom of Bohemia have always enjoyed and still en- 

joy this liberty, that whatever they decide in their Diet is and must be as 
firm and valid as if it were written in the Official Records of the 
Realms.'°. . . 


We loyally and sincerely render taxes, duties, and all obligations; we 
eagerly carry out services for His Grace the Emperor and for our country 
and realm, ready to throw our estates and our lives into the balance. We 
are willingly subject to the rights and to all the decrees and instructions 
of His Grace the Emperor and of his counsellors and judges, nor are we 
sluggish in offering our lives in service and battle for the defense of our 
beloved country against the Turks, as shown by our many beloved friends 
who have perished.’*. . . 


[Our enemies manifest] a kind of blind zeal to erect once again in Bo- 
hemia the papal regime, with its servitude and tyranny, of which our fore- 
bears long ago rid themselves. And the pope for his part abandoned us, 
cut us off from his church, and condemned all Czechs without exception as 
heretics.17 And we have affirmed, in the records and institutions of the land, 
that his excommunications and legitimations of bastards are to have no 
force in our country.!*. . . 


We proclaim His Grace the Emperor to be a Christian king and lord, in- 
clined by his nature to benevolence, and we constantly excuse him, before 
God, to ourselves, and to others, [for having issued the Mandate]... . 
For just as King Vladislav did the same, not of his own volition but 
virtually under the compulsion of various promises and threats by the 
Roman Bishop, . . . so also we well know that His Grace the Emperor, 
our most gracious lord, is not happy to be guilty of this. He has shown it 
sufficiently, and still shows it, in many ways, primarily that he deigned to 
oppose the issuing of this Mandate for a rather long time, and indeed com- 
plained bitterly against, and dismissed from his presence, more than one of 
those who are leagued together to oppress us... . 


And that King Vladislav’s Mandate was renewed two years ago, ac- 
companied by another patent of His Grace the Emperor . . . , that it was 
proclaimed and published: speak up, Jesuits, are not you the forgers of 
this new work! And is it not you who work against us, the Brethren and 
the other utraquist parties associated with us, in word and deed?... I say 
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it was by your counsels and pretexts that leading Czech lords . . . were 
persuaded and influenced to bring pressure, along with the papal legate, 
on His Grace the Emperor, and to vilify us and our Unity as forcefully as 
they could. .. . And by so doing, by working on His Grace the Emperor 
day and night, these instruments of yours succeeded in their mischief and 
obtained the issuance of the Mandate . . . from His Grace. 


Finally, it may be noted that Budovec’s historical training and in- 
terests also qualify him to be considered the author of the “Description.” 
On his return from Constantinople he had begun a history of Bohemia 
that would counteract the unreliable and anti-Hussite Czech Chronicle 
of Wenceslas Hajek, and his political activities subsequently reinforced 
this historical interest and led him to complete the projected work in his 
sixties, as a documented account of Bohemian history in the period of 
the Reformation. This work was related to his defense of the Brethren 
against Sturm, and it later exerted a strong influence on the historian 
of the Brethren, John Jafet.’® Unfortunately it is now lost.”? The 
“Description” reflects these interests; it includes a good deal of his- 
torical argument, including an interesting discussion of the Bohemian 
rebellion against Ferdinand I in 1547: 

[In 1548] King Ferdinand of glorious memory acted on information given 

by our enemies, including those who had from the first and much more 

than others counselled and spoken against His Grace. But when the Elec- 

tor John was defeated they feared for their property and lives, and 

sycophantically returned to the King,”! and threw the blame for the whole 

uprising on other, innocent Czechs, who had sought only to defend the 

Czech land against the Spaniards. ... King Ferdinand of glorious memory 

accepted the version of events that said that our ancestors had been the 

leading cause of this disturbance and violence, and, although in other re- 
spects he was a good, enlightened, and just king, he acted very harshly 
against them and banished our ancestors from the realm. . . . But God 
frustrated the intentions of our enemies. They indeed had supposed that by 

the exile of our ancestors they would also drive out and suppress God’s 

Truth, together with the Brethren. But that Truth grew and flourished 

even more amidst such torment and opposition, not only here in Bohemia 

but in other nations, for which the Lord God be praised! 


* * * 


The purpose of Budovec’s “Description” was to defend the Unity 
and the evangelical cause against a new surge of religious persecution. 
The themes of Bohemian liberties, of loyalty to the Emperor,” and of 
the mischievousness of the Jesuit persecutors all had their place in this 
defense, as we have seen. But the case against persecution required a 
more solid intellectual foundation, and Budovec devoted a number of 
pages of his work to a general defense of freedom of conscience. Here, 
where the specific circumstances of the Bohemian situation hardly 
figured, Budovec relied heavily on the classic defense of freedom of 
conscience published a half-century earlier, Sebastian Castellio’s Con- 
cerning Heretics. Most of the common passages come from Castellio’s 
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own contributions to his work: the dedications and, above all, the se- 
lections from the writings of Castellio under his own name and the 
names of George Kleinberg and Basil Montfort. The few common pas- 
sages not drawn from these sources are taken from the selection by 
Martin Luther.* 

Budovec begins by postulating the general principles of freedom of 
conscience, following Luther in citing Augustine, that no one should 
be forced into faith, in associating faith with the free inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, and in citing the proverb, ‘Thoughts are tax-free” [Cas- 
tellio, p. 145]. Again following Luther’s argument [pp. 142- 
144], Budovec points out that only God has jurisdiction over con-- 
sciences. Then following Castellio [p. 215], but with certain additions 
and pointings of his own, Budovec states: 

And in truth it is a remarkable and lamentable thing, that our enemies 
tolerate, have conversation with, favor, and entertain not only Turks, 
Jews, and heathen, but even other godless and frivolous people, Sadducees, 
who believe neither in a resurrection nor in Christ and the Apostles, nor 

in the gospel and the writings of the Apostles, nor in Moses, but rather 

blaspheme everything and regard everything that we hold and believe to be 

Holy Scripture as fables and old wives’ tales. Our enemies associate with 

such people, and indeed with public criminals, . . . adulterers, drunkards, 
bloodstained murderers, and other dissolute and scandalous people, but 
begrudge us even the air and the land that is the common mother of us all, 
treating us as though they were the Devil dealing with a sinful soul. 
(It will be noted that where Castellio has “‘we,’’ Budovec has “our 
enemies.”) The argument continues by urging that such persecution is 
senseless since the Brethren agree with other Christians in confessing 
“the same Christ as Lord, true God and man, and in resting our salva- 
tion on the ground of the twelve articles of common Christian faith,” 
and disagree only in expounding certain scriptural passages differently 
[p. 124; cf. p. 140]. A passage beginning ‘“O bloody hearts! O un- 
heard-of cruelty,” is identical with ‘‘Kleinberg’s” exclamation [p. 129]. 

Similarly drawn from Kleinberg are arguments designed to con- 
vince the persecutors that such as they, who shed innocent blood, are 
penalized by God, whereas no one is ever penalized for mercy and good- 
ness [p. 219], the detailed exposition of the parable of the tares that 
identifies tares with heretics [p. 220], the exhortation to kings and 
princes (and note that these words are not changed to “the Emperor’’!) 
not to be led astray by counsellors who would change their tune if they 
were the ones to be suffering persecution [p. 220], and the dictum that 
“theological doctrine should not be defended by a sword” [p. 220]. The 
whole text of Budovec’s work at this point is little more than a copy or 
paraphrase of Kleinberg. Even those arguments that might seem most 
closely related to Budovec’s special interests or past experience turn 
out to be derived from this source. Thus the statement: 
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.. . have we not also found it to be true that wherever there is oppression 
and harassment of one party by another on account of religion, there we 
can immediately expect rebellion and war? But where such oppression and 
harassment do not exist, or where they come to a timely end, there all 
things are in a state of peace, even though the people may be of different 
religions, 


which might seem peculiarly engendered by the facts of Bohemian life 
on the eve of the Thirty-Years War, is taken from Kleinberg [p. 225]. 
And the immediately following observation: 


In Constantinople there are three sects and three different peoples: the 
Turks, the Jews, and the Christians, all greatly opposed to each other in 
religion but living in peace and harmony, 


which might seem the product of Budovec’s experience in Constanti- 
nople, also appears in Kleinberg [p. 225]. On the other hand Budovec 
is able to pursue this point with contemporary references of his own: 


In Poland they are all Christians, but differing among themselves—the 
papists, the new Arians, the (Anti-) Trinitarians, and those who adhere 
to the renewed religion and are called by their enemies Lutherans, Cal- 
vinists, and Brethren; nevertheless they all tolerate each other very well 
and do not oppress each other, nor does one harass the conscience of an- 
other. The Swiss enjoy great peace, since the papists live in harmony with 
the evangelicals and there is a death penalty officially in effect against any 
party that seeks to oppress another on account of religion. . . . 


[Our persecutors] will find that oppression, injustice, and conflict have al- 
ways been and still remain the cause of great evils. We have before our 
eyes the examples of France, the Netherlands, and England. Therefore, 
O kings and princes, if you want your lands, regions, and cities to be in- 
clined towards you, do not listen to those who urge you to [persecute] 
..., for they are seeking their own profit, that they may be enriched by 
the property of others. |Budovec goes on to tell how a certain tolerant 
Catholic lord rebuffed the Jesuits who were advising him to confiscate the 
property of his subjects belonging to the Unity of Brethren, and give a 
half of it to them. He adds:] Now see what these so pious people are 
really after, and what they want their lords to do! 
(In subsequent years Budovec’s tolerance of such deviators as the 
Polish anti-trinitarians was to be shaken under the influence of Cal- 
vinism, not least through the influence of Theodore Beza. But we can 
draw at least some satisfaction from the fact that in 1604 his under- 
standing of religious freedom still included its extension to the 
unitarians. ) 
: = 


* * 










It has been seen that Budovec’s principled defense of freedom of 
conscience included a generalized prophecy of turbulence and disaffec- 
tion if persecution were not to cease. Other passages of the work raise 
this disturbing strain to a notably high pitch of fervor, in darkly 
violent lines that already point towards the next stage of the story, the 
struggles leading up to the tragedy of the Thirty-Years War: 
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Love your country, O Czechs, dear to you as a faithful mother. . . . Do not 
make a mockery of her to foreign nations and do not give her over to be 
torn apart by her age-old enemies; extend a protecting arm over her 
rights, her justice, her institutions, and do not let yourselves be violently 
deprived by foreigners or other vagrants of what the eternal God has 
deigned to honor you with. . . . Do not let yourselves be dazzled and de- 
luded by the bloody troops of the Jesuits and of the new Roman Phari- 
sees, the Capuchins, who darken the grace of Lord Jesus . . . to the point 

that they maliciously intend and strive to bring the worst destruction 

and subversion upon our dear country. Nothing would be more pleasant 

to them than to bathe themselves in our Czech blood, and to make of you, 

great lords, a plaything and a tragedy, and indeed to subvert even our 

lord [the Emperor], with all of his dignity and majesty, and even the 
whole glorious and distinguished House of Austria. [Budovec then refers 

to St. Bartholomew’s Night, 1572] . . . War is easily begun, O soldiers 

and sons of Ignatius, but it is not so easily ended, and the one who appeals 

to it is most likely to suffer. In England things have turned out unhappily 

for you; you have barely cadged your way into France: let the Czech land 

not welcome you and not show mercy to you, just as it did not to your 

forerunners in the time of Zizka! . . . O bloodsuckers, savage animals, 

worse than the most bestial dragons, O race of malice! Whose offspring 

are you? Satan’s? Whose brothers are you? What society do you belong 

to? Christ’s? Certainly not—rather Cain’s, the society of the shedders of 

innocent blood! 

This rousing passage betrays the descendant of a family of fighters, 
who has, for his part, merely exchanged the sword for the pen. Nor did 
he lay his weapon down thereafter. After his “Acts of the Diet of 1603” 
and our “Description,” he wrote, in 1608, a “Short Commentary on the 
Coming of Archprince Matthias to Bohemia and on the Diet of 1608,’ 
the introduction of which links up almost directly with the “Descrip- 
tion.” In 1609 he composed a short “‘Historica narratio” of the Diet 
that obtained the Majestas, and on the heels of this, culminating his 
publicistic activity, the “Acts” of the revolutionary Diets of 1609- 
1610, in which he won thoroughgoing changes in the constitution of 
the Bohemian state. And when the publicistics of the Passau attack of 
1611 and of the rebellion of the White Mountain in 1621 are thor- 
oughly studied, we will undoubtedly find Budovec to have composed 


more than one pamphlet in defense of the evangelical cause. 

Budovec’s career closed with the tragedy of his cause. The De- 
fenestration of Prague in 1618 was the first act of a rebellion of the 
Bohemian Estates that ended in the fatal defeat of the White Moun- 
tain, 8 November 1620. In 1621 Budovec, along with other Protestant 
leaders, was executed in the Old Town Square of Prague. 


1. See J. Gliicklich, ‘‘Mand&t proti Brat- and, for the carrying out of the Man- 


fim z 1602 a jeho provédéni,’’ Véstnik 
krélovské €eské spoleénosti nauk 
(1904); he prints several additions to 
the documents in Snémy éeské, X. Cf. 
also J. V. Sim4k, Déjinné paméti okresu 
mnichohradistského, I (1917), 392f.; 


date, Z. Winter, Zivot cirkevni v Cech- 
Gch, I (Prague, 1895), 223 ff. A. 
Skarka, ‘‘Ze zipasi nekatolického tisku 
s protireformaci,’’ Cesky éasopis his- 
torickj, XLII (1936), 4ff., lists the 
more recent literature and describes the 
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bo 


process of the printer Sixtus Palma of 
Moétidlan, in 1602-1603. 


. [For these and the following details 


see J. Jakubec, Déjiny literatury ceské, 
I (2d ed.; Prague, 1929), 785ff., as 
well as the sources cited in note 1.] 


. The text has been printed for the (un- 


published) Prameny déjin éeskijch, IX, 
3-10. One version extending to the 
closing of the Diet is printed in Snémy 
éeské, X, 424-434; another and longer 
one is in the University of Prague Li- 
brary, MS XVII F 51. F. Hrejsa, 
Ceské konfese (Prague, 1912), p. 423, 
conjectures that the latter version was 
written by the Senior, B. Néméanskf, 
but against this see the statement cited 
by Gliicklich, op. cit., p. 16 n. 3. I 
should rather incline to the view that 
Néméansky wrote the continuation of 
the ‘‘Conversation of an Old Czech’’ 
(see below), a work issued from the 
Senior’s seat and originating obviously 
in the milieu of Budovec, with whom 
Néméansky had found refuge in his 
exile. 


. Rozmlouvéni starého Cecha (‘‘Conversa- 


tion of an Old Czech’’—see below), 
Hlasy ze Siona, VII (1867), 240. 


. Rozmlouvadnt starého Cecha s mladijm 


rytt?em, Hlasy ze Siona, VII (1867). 
The original version was issued in 
Mlad& Boleslav about 1570; its basic 
core dates perhaps from the mid-1560’s 
and was probably written by Joachim 
of Prostibo¥ (see my article, ‘‘O sklad- 
ateli Rozmlouvdéni starého Cecha s 
mladym rytitem,’’ Casopis deského mu- 
sea, XCIV (1920), 87-96). The continu- 
ation goes up to 1604, speaking of the 
relaxation of persecution in that year, 
and is hardly much later in date. Jaf- 
et’s Hlas Strainého of 1605 uses it 
extensively, 


. For a description of the codex see V. 


Flajihans, Knihy éeské v knihovndch 
Svedskich a ruskiich (Prague, 1897), 
p. 18f. This version has a variant con- 
clusion: ‘‘Tebe svétlem pravdy své 
osvititi a do vééného Zivota pfijiti;’’ 
it seems to come from the conclusion 
of a different work. It is followed by 
a work beginning ‘‘Suplikaci poni- 
zena’’ (‘‘Humble Supplication’’), with 
an explicit dated 1603 (cf. Skarka, op. 
cit., p. 52 n. 1); it is the counterpart 
of a contemporary work entitled 
‘*Mand&t duchovni proti pohrizkim 
svéta a Antikrista’’ (‘‘Spiritual Man- 
date against the Threats of the World 
and of Antichrist’’) (Skarka, p. 47ff.). 
Both these works were undoubtedly 
written by Néméansky; the latter one 
recalls in many respects Budovec’s 
‘*KSaft duchovni’’ (‘‘Spiritual Lega- 
ey’’) of 1594. 
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7. In 1630-31 Sddovsky¥ had several of the 


Brethren’s works copied: Budovec’s 
‘*Acta’’ of the Diets of 1609-1610; 
Jafet’s ‘‘History of the Origins of 
the Unity of Brethren,’’ and his ‘‘Go- 
liath’s Sword’’; J. Cerny’s ‘‘Descrip- 
tion of Some Special Acts of God’’; 
and the so-called ‘‘Life of John Au- 
gusta’’. For the first two books see 
Ghicklich, O historickyjch dilech V. 
Budovee (‘‘On the Historical Works of 
W. Budovec’’) (Prague, 1911), p. 12f.; 
J. Jireéek, in the VKCSN (1876); and 
B. Soutek, in Reformaént sborntk, I 
(1921), 59. On the ‘‘Life of Augusta’’ 
see my article in Reformaéni sbornik, 
V (1934), 97. George Sadovak¥ was 
Comenius’ patron in Bilé Tremesn4, 
and left with him, in 1628, for Legno; 
in 1631 he was married, for the third 
time, to the widow of Budovee’s son 
Adam, who perished in 1629 in the 
prison of Albrecht of Valdstejn (Wal- 
lenstein) (cf. F. Hruby, Moravské 
korespondence a akta z let 1620-1636, 
II (1937), 325). 


. [Since the original appearance of this 


article the ‘‘Description’’ has been 
printed in Rekopisy Braci Czesktch, ed. 
Jerzy Slizifiski (Wroclaw: P. A. N., 
1958), pp. 210-284, in the original 
Czech text accompanied by a Polish 
translation. The edition is based on the 
present article’s identification of the 
author and discussion of the work’s 
background and significance. ] 


. This is clear from a comparison of the 


treatment of the supposed abrogation 
of a Mandate against the Brethren by 
Vladislav II. The ‘‘Conversation’’ (p. 
123) merely asserts it, but the ‘‘De- 
scription’’ (p. 5) gives evidence: 
‘« ...that the order to abrogate the 
Mandate was issued appears from old 
references to it, and the fact is con- 
firmed by what our opponents say else- 
where about King Vladislav: ‘To be 
sure, he was alleged to be a good and 
peaceful king, if only he had not al- 
ways been tolerant of the Pikarts.’ And 
a certain James Ziegler, who in those 
days also wrote very sharp and blood- 
thirsty attacks against the Brethren, to 
whom he begrudged the little peace and 
calm brought by the softening of the 
King’s heart towards them, this James 
Ziegler stated: ‘Picardi per nefariam 
cuiuspiam intercessionem facti  vic- 
tores,’ that is, the Pikarts [a term of 
abuse for the Brethren] won a victory 
by means of a certain ignoble inter- 
cession.’’ This evidence was gratefully 
taken over by Jafet, Hlas stragného 
Prague Museum, MS IV A 6, f. 16). 
(Other Latin sentences can be found 
in the ‘‘Description’’ on pp. 7, 8, 9, 
20, 33.) 
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. See J. Schmidl, Historia Societatis 
Jesu provinciae Bohemiae, II (1749), 
353. 

. The text is in Snémy éeské, X, 645. 

. In 1605 Senior Néméansky called Boé- 
kaj ‘‘Gideon’’ (ef. Gliicklich, ‘‘O 
éesté za korespondenci V. Budovee,’’ 
Véstnik éeské akademie, XIV (1905), 
67; cf. also V. Tomek, Déjepis mésta 
Prahy, XII (Prague, 1901), 417). 

. Gliicklich, O historickijch dilech V. 
Budovee, p. 30. 

. The bourgeois Estate was to be sure 
also represented at the Diets, but only 
from the royal towns, and the Unity 
did not penetrate these ranks until 
1600, when Mlad& Boleslav bought its 
freedom and was received among the 
royal towns (see F, Bare’, Paméti 
Mladé Boleslavé, I (1921), 108). 

. [I thus translate ‘‘desky zemské’’ 
(Landtafeln, tabulae terrae).] 

. This passage has its counterpart in a 
speech of Budovec’s at the Diet, where 
he enumerates the nobles who have 
fallen in battle against the Turks 
(Snémy éeské, X 427). 

. [The reference would be to the papal 
denunciation of the Compacts of Basel, 
in 1462.] 

. My colleague, Professor F. Cfda, has 
kindly informed me that there is noth- 
ing of the sort in the Bohemian Or- 
dinances; it must therefore be sup- 
posed that the writer was referring to 
the actual legal situation or to a de- 
cision in the unpublished volumes of 
the Official Records. This would, I 
think, confirm the argument for Budo- 
vec’s authorship: as a Counsellor of the 
Court of Appeals he was well-versed in 
the Official Records. 

. It was Sturm who made him study the 
Taborites; speaking of the Diet’s de- 
cision against the latter in 1444, Budo- 
vee remarks (p. 27), ‘‘there is a de- 
tailed account of this’’—he is un- 
doubtedly referring to Brother Luke’s 
Trialogus (ed. J. Bidlo, Akty Jednoty 
bratrské, II [Brno, 1923], 25). There 
are also other such references to works 
of the Brethren’s historiography. 

. On Budovec’s chronicle, see my ‘‘ Novy 
Budovee,’’ Casopis matice moravské, 
LXXII (1953), 175-183. The now un- 


known work on the history of the Ref- 
ormation is attested by Dornau; see 
Gliicklich, in Listy filologické, 
LXXIV (1950), 169-174. It was evi- 
dently in connection with this work 
that Budovee borrowed the work, De 
statu religionis regni Bohemiae, from 
the library of the Carolinum in 1606 
(Sim4k, op. cit., p. 331). 


. The author is evidently thinking of 


John of Pern&tejn, an opponent of the 
Unity, who spoke for rebellion as late 
as the May 1547 Diet in Prague, but 
was then one of the first to respond 
to Ferdinand’s call and offer his sub- 
mission. Budovee knew this clearly 
from the Acta of Sixtus of Ottersdorf, 
with which he was doubtless quite 
familiar (see Gliicklich, O historickych 
dilech V. Budovce, p. 124). Budovec’s 
father, Adam, was condemned for his 
participation in the rebellion (Sixtus’ 
Acta, ed. J. Teige, I, Prague, n. d. 
[c. 1919], 55). 


. The ‘‘Description’’ shows the same 


loyalty to the Emperor Sigismund, who 
is characterized (p. 11) as a pious man 
who greatly benefited the Czechs in re- 
ligious matters; but when he allowed 
himself to be persuaded to ignore the 
safe-conduct that he had given to Hus, 
and was then incited by the pope 
against Bohemia, he suffered many dif- 
ficulties himself and brought many up- 
on his lands. For when God sent Zizka 
against him, he and many of his lords 
met terrible defeats at ZiZka’s hands. 
And indeed he could not win victory 
against the Turks either. And how 
dreadful was the manner of his death, 
from an infected leg, which was am- 
putated but to no avail. This peculiar 
concept of Sigismund is evidently an 
echo of German evangelical historiog- 
raphy of Melancthon’s school. 


. [In the following discussion, page num- 
bers in brackets refer to R. Bainton’s 
translation: Concerning Heretics (New 
York, 1935). For Montfort and Klein- 
berg, see Bainton, p. 10.] 


24, Printed for the (unpublished) Pra- 


meny déjin Geskijch, IX, 13-32; ef. 
Gliicklich, O historickijch dilech V. 
Budovce, pp. 64-74. 





JOHN ROKYCANA — 
CHURCH REFORMER BETWEEN HUS AND LUTHER 


FrepericK G. HEYMANN, University of Alberta, Calgary* 


There are four men whom popular tradition, and the builders of 
Luther’s monument in Worms, have grouped around the figure of the 
Wittenberg reformer as his greatest forerunners: Peter Waldo, Savo- 
narola, Wyclyf and Hus. Luther himself considered only the last 
named as a man to whom he was indebted, and with whose teachings he 
could increasingly identify himself, at least after he wrote that famous 
letter to Spalatin in February 1520 in which he claimed, half-correctly, 
that he had always held the whole doctrine of Hus without having even 
been aware of it." But what, in the consciousness of present historiog- 
raphy, is the relation between the heritage of Hus, the whole vast move- 
ment called Hussitism, and the Lutheran reformation? 


We may say that there are two general impressions. One of them, 
which clearly dominates many of our general textbooks of European 
history, is that after Hus, who is usually and quite wrongly seen as 
an isolated figure, there was a bloody rebellion, partly religious, partly 
national, which lasted from 1419 to 1436, that eventually it was sup- 
pressed and that this was the end of the story. For many people the 
continued existence of Hussitism, in more than one form, but especially 
as a strong national church, throughout the 15th and well into the 16th 
century, is an unknown and perhaps surprising fact. Regrettable as 
this ignorance is, it has perhaps done less harm, and is less irreparable, 
than the other impression which, while quite widespread, is not so much 
a matter of lack of information as of a partial and prejudiced knowl- 
edge. This is the way it goes: 


The Hussite movement, both in its spiritual phase during Hus’s 
lifetime and its great militant, heroic phase during the actual Hussite 
revolution, was an important development as far as it went. The end of 
the revolution, however, also was the end of all that was remarkable 
about the movement. The Basel Compacts, the compromise under which 
the Church, or at least the Church Council of Basel, acknowledged the 
right of the Hussites to consider themselves true Christians, left the 
Czechs nothing of their religious reform but the mere formality of 
the permission to dispense, under certain conditions, the Chalice to the 


*This study is the first result, in a limited field, of research in Czech history in the 
Podébradian Era (1438-1471) which the author was permitted to pursue for two years— 
1956-1958—at the Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton and for which he is greatly 
indebted to its Director and to its School of Historical Studies. 
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laity. In nearly every other way organized Hussitism—in the form of 
the Utraquist Church—was just a slightly irregular Catholicism. The 
only exception, as the defenders of this view admit, is the sect known 
as the Unitas Fratrum or the Bohemian Brethren, who managed to 
survive and to make their limited but significant contribution. 

Perhaps the sharpest denunciation of all deviating views, especial- 
ly of the claims for a real survival of Hussitism as a live reformation 
beyond the times of the Council of Basel, is contained in the great criti- 
cal article on the age of George of Podebrady written by Georg 
Voigt,’ the able biographer of Aeneas Sylvius. ‘The Utraquism,” so 
he says, “that appears in the party of the Compacts and at the time of 
King George, is but an ossification of the tremendous movement that 
was started by [Matthew of Janov and Hus], a rigid sectarianism 
without life and strength. . .” “Only one difference remained of which 
people were fully conscious: the chalice for the laity, a mere formality, 
for which a few people could be fanaticized, but which held no more 
driving or creative force. The opposition against the Roman hierarchy 
... lost all moral significance, as it was constantly trying, for the price 
of the confirmation of the Chalice, to be reconciled with Rome and all 
its abuses. That something like a Church outside the Roman Church de- 
veloped in Bohemia did not follow from [ Utraquism’s reforming] prin- 
ciples but was merely an emergency measure. . .” And Voigt, who also 
characterizes Utraquism as “eine eingestorbene Reformation,’ winds 
up his argument with the words: “Utraquism took its natural course: 
incapable of developing further on its own, and separated from the 
struggles and movements of the age, it disappeared like a weak ripple 
in the flood of the German Reformation.” 

This passage was written almost a century ago. Yet it has re- 
mained both influential and representative. Bezold, for instance, gen- 
erally a very fair and careful investigator of the Hussite Revolution, 
judged similarly.* And from these and other authors the notion of 
Utraquism as some sort of a religious corpse was then taken and re- 
printed many times in German and eventually in non-German works 
down to this day. It was a rather comfortable theory, because it seemed 
to free the scholar working in the field of Reformation and pre- 
Reformation research from the obligation of looking very closely at 
the one great religious movement, the one significant Church body, that 
might otherwise have had the first claims to attention because of its 
proximity, in terms of space and time, to the Lutheran and Zwinglian 
movements. 

True, there was still Luther’s open confession of his having taught 
all the doctrines of Hus. But even this embarrassment could be elimi- 
nated, first by an attempted (though only partially successful) proof 
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that Hus’s doctrine of the Church was significantly different from 
those of Luther and Zwingli,’ and further (though slightly earlier) by 
the famous book which condemned Hus himself as a mere plagiarist who 
had borrowed all that was of any significance in his teachings straight 
from the writings of Wyclyf.® Here, then, was one more safeguard 
for the claim that Luther had entered the stage of history with a very 
minimum of pioneering help from any man or movement in the century 
before him, a claim which Luther himself never made. 


The reasons for this conception, especially in regard to the sur- 
vival of Utraquism in the later 15th century, go far back in history. 
There is, of course, nothing strange about the fact that contemporary 
opinion outside Bohemia all through the 15th century, mostly still 
under the strong directing influence of the Holy See, would have little 
good to say about religious life in Bohemia. Yet this Catholic echo was 
perhaps least apt to support the theory of a weak or lifeless Utraquism, 
for the extraordinarily strong effort made at fighting the Czech heresy 
with the whole arsenal of spiritual and propagandist weapons available 
to the great organization of the Roman Church rather testifies to Utra- 
quism’s undiminished and dangerous (because still quite infectious ) 
vigor." But at a much later date a Catholic regime did its utmost to 
suppress the living memory and the documentary proofs for the great- 
ness and strength of Hussitism in all its phases: this was the Hapsburg 
reaction which undertook, after the loss of Bohemia’s independence in 
1620, to extirpate completely all traces of Protestantism in the country. 
While it was not able to destroy the mass of documentary evidence in 
the political and diplomatic field, it was more successful in the elimi- 
nation of a great deal of the theological literature that was clearly Hus- 
site-Utraquist. It is no longer possible to ascertain how much of it there 
was which is now lost forever. That there was a great deal, cannot be 
doubted.* Even now quite a few important finds are still made. The 
corresponding material, on the other hand, that belonged to the Unitas 
Fratrum, did not suffer equal damage, at least not from the events after 
1620, because a large part of what later became the great Archives of 
Herrnhut was dispatched to Poland in time to preserve it from such a 
fate. (The spirit, incidentally, that tried to suppress the historical truth 
by destroying the sources, persisted among parts of the Hapsburg 
bureaucracy throughout the centuries right up to 1848. It was still ap- 
parent in the great difficulties which Palacky had with the Austrian 
literary censor who enforced many textual eliminations in the first edi- 
tion of his great history of the Bohemian people, especially in the sec- 
tions concerned with Hus and Hussitism. ) 

From all that it becomes partly understandable why rather little 
is known about most of the men who were the leaders of the Utraquist 
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Church of the second and third generation, men like Wenceslas of 
Drachov, Martin Lupac, Jacob of Jemnice, Michel Polak; though more 
remains about Wenceslas Koranda the Younger, the able and energetic 
administrator of the Utraquist Church in the last quarter of the 15th 
century.” Yet a reliable judgment about the religious substance of 
Utraquism for the greater part of its post-revolutionary history cannot 
be based only on the meager though growing number of published 
tractates and postillas from these and other Czech churchmen. It must 
stand and fall with a greater personality: John Rokycana, the man who 
in 1429, at the death of Jakoubek (or Jacobellus) of Stribro, inherited 
the task of leading his Church, and who served in this function to the 
day of his death, near the age of eighty, in 1471. 

Whatever will be the final judgment about Rokycana as a theolo- 
gian and church reformer, his role in relation to his church, his nation 
and his time was great and consequential enough to make it appear 
strange that it is impossible to get any information on him, at least in 
English, from what should be the classical reference works.” But 
again the reasons are more specific than mere ignorance or lack of inter- 
est. The total neglect of the person and the work of Rokycana, par- 
ticularly by Protestant church historiography, partly results from the 
strong prejudice apparent in the early literature of the Czech 
Brethren against him as a man whom they made (wrongly) respon- 
sible for the persecutions which they had to suffer during two periods 
in the reign of King George. It was for this reason, for instance, that 
Flacius Illyricus omitted him from his list of witnesses for the evan- 
gelical truth while listing carefully other, partly smaller figures.” 


Since then the figure of Rokycana has been able to recover the esti- 
mation due to him only against extraordinary difficulties. Palacky, 
whose great work, though over a century old, has still not lost its in- 
fluence, treated Rokycana the statesman and church leader with respect 
and sympathy, but believed that as theologian he had added nothing to 
the thinking of Hus and Jacobellus. Palacky had only an imperfect 
knowledge of Rokycana’s writings, a shortcoming for which he could 
hardly be blamed,” but once he had uttered this opinion it quickly be- 
came the accepted view especially outside Bohemia, where Ernest Denis, 
among others, echoed it in an elegantly written thumbnail sketch.”* But 
that was not all. The author of the first elaborate modern history of 
the Bohemian Brethren, Anton Gindely, went perhaps farther than any 
of his predecessors in making Rokycana appear as a selfish, ambitious, 
unscrupulous man of little merit as a religious thinker, reformer or 
leader."* The only important witness for him in the 19th century was 
Jaroslav Goll, perhaps the greatest of Czech historians after Palacky. 
He was also the first to work his way through the Utraquist leader’s 
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huge Czech-written “Postilla” and was strongly impressed by its scope, 
its vigor, its freshness and its importance for the history of religious 
thought in that time.’* Yet another half-century had to pass till this 
main work of Rokycana was finally published in its full extent. Since 
then several of his other important works have been fully or partly 
printed, most of them, like the Postilla, because of the devoted editorial 
work of Frantisek Simek. Thus, while there is much that should and 
presumably will eventually be published, enough is now freely acces- 
sible to permit a careful evaluation of Rokycana’s thought.’® This ar- 
ticle can, at best, only attempt a sketch in this direction. But first it 
seems necessary to give a short outline of Rokycana’s life and general 
historical role. 


I THE CAREER OF ROKYCANA 


Jan z Rokycan (John of Rokycany—the ending with a presents a 
modest latinization—) was born in a suburb of the small town of 
Rokycany in western Bohemia soon after 1390." His father was a 
blacksmith and never had much money. Perhaps it was only through 
John’s fast rise that it later became possible for his sister to marry a 
squire and to become the mother of Gregory, later Rokycana’s dis- 
ciple and the main founder of the original “Unitas fratrum.’’* At an 
early age Rokycana entered the Augustinian monastery of his home 
town as a monk, but did not stay there long. Certainly by 1412 he had 
gone to Prague to enroll at the University, where he made his living, 
like many others of his background, as tutor of the offspring of some 
wealthy nobleman. At the time of his arrival it was still possible, for a 
short time, to hear John Hus preach. But the man who had the greatest 
direct influence on his life was Jacobellus (Jakoubek) of Stribro, Hus’s 
close friend and his successor as preacher at the Bethlehem Chapel.’® 


Jacobellus, like Hus a leading master of the University of Prague, 
introduced into Bohemia’s religious life the custom of giving the Com- 
munion in both kinds (sub utraque specie, hence the expression Utra- 
quists) to laymen, against the practice of Rome which reserved the 
Chalice for the clergy. He was originally one of the sharpest critics of 
the Church of Rome. His determined leadership in the struggle for a 
far-going reform program scored one of its main successes in the 
drafting of the unifying Hussite charter called the Four Articles of 
Prague.” But in the course of the Hussite Revolution Jacobellus found 
himself, for reasons of dogma as well as politics, in growing antagonism 
to a man on whose thinking he had, originally, had much influence: 
John Zelivsky, the most gifted and most influential of the popular 
preachers of Prague.** The end of the struggle—the execution (large- 
ly for social-political reasons and without previous conviction) of 
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Zelivsky and nine of his followers in March 1422—was neither fore- 
seen nor intended by Jacobellus, who disliked bloody violence and trans- 
mitted this aversion to his young friend and assistant Rokycana. For 
the first time, in this difficult situation, Rokycana stood at the side of 
his friend and protector in a great public conflagration.” 


Two and a half years later Rokycana was asked to undertake a 
task which would tax his ability as a speaker, a diplomat and indeed a 
statesman. In September 1424 he was sent by the authorities then gov- 
erning Prague—mainly the Prince Regent, Korybut of Lithuania, and 
the masters of the University—to meet under the flag of truce the man 
who had saved Prague from her foreign enemies and now himself 
threatened the capital with his powerful army: John Zizka. Rokycana 
was successful in achieving a reconciliation between the two parties— 
the “Left” under Zizka and the “Right” under Korybut,—thereby re- 
storing the great national front needed to defend Bohemia against her 
numerous foreign enemies.” It was perhaps this success that estab- 
lished him—still a man in his early thirties—as the true leader of the 
Hussite center and of the social, political and religious forces grouped 
around the University of Prague. Jacobellus still maintained, till his 
death in 1429, his rank as the foremost theologian of the University, 
but retreated more and more into the background as far 2s decisions of 
general and religious policy were concerned. 

Even then Rokycana established himself as the representative of 
a ‘‘middle line” which, while constantly making him the object of at- 
tacks from two sides, could never be described as the result of a tepid 
compromise. He considered his creed and his liturgical practice not as 
a deviation from the evangelical truth but rather as the only way to 
maintain true Christianity in the image of Christ and the Apostles. 
Just for this reason he could not, with an easy heart, resign himself to 
the idea of a permanent split between the Czech reform movement and 
the Church of Rome. He would thus be opposed to sectarianism in gen- 
eral and to specific sectarian teachings in particular—an attitude which 
brought him into opposition to the “Schwéarmer’”’ attitudes of the Tabor- 
ite movement and later led to the break between himself and those 
men who, largely on the basis of his own teaching, founded the Unitas 
Fratrum. But with the same clear decision he refused to sacrifice his 
religious convictions and the whole basis of his reform to the idea of 
Church unity. In terms of dogma and of church politics this “middle 
of the road” position was extraordinarily difficult to maintain. It de- 
manded great clarity of purpose, strength of character and the highest 
degree of watchfulness. Rokycana was to prove that he had all these 
when Prince Korybut, in alliance with those Prague masters who were 
most ready to make peace with Rome at almost any price, in 1427 pre- 
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pared a coup which would have led to the destruction of the Utraquist 
party and its church organization in Prague. It was thanks to Roky- 
cana’s watchfulness that the plan was discovered and its authors ar- 
rested. (Prince Korybut had eventually to leave Bohemia). 

In the same year Rokycana became vicar and chief preacher at the 
Tyn Church—the great Burgher Church in the center of the Old Town 
—which implied the highest rank among the preachers in town. From 
this pulpit he was to exert spiritual leadership over the Hussite majority 
of his nation for decades to follow. 

In 1430, when the University resumed the examinations suspended 
during the time of national danger, Rokycana, together with some of 
his friends, received the rank of master. His connection with the Uni- 
versity, of which he was three times rector, remained close, and he large- 
ly dominated it throughout the rest of his life. 

Rokycana’s leadership soon became of decisive importance when 
in the early thirties the Czechs were invited to participate in the pro- 
ceedings of the Council of Basel. The role played by him in the extra- 
ordinarily difficult, protracted negotiations emerges clearly from the 
detailed records of the proceedings of the Council that have come down 
to us.“ His first important contribution came during the preliminary 
parleys conducted in Cheb (Eger). Mainly due to his insistence, the 
representatives of the Council accepted as the highest and final au- 
thority what later became known as the “Cheb Judge” (judex com- 
pactatus in Egra): the Gospel, the ways of Christ, of the Apostles and 
the primitive Church, together with the recognized Councils and those 
sentences of the Doctors clearly based on the aforementioned authorities. 
This “judge” proved at times to be a strong weapon in the diplomatic 
struggle against the specific claims for the supremacy of the Papal See, 
at least as long as the Conciliar movement had still some strength and 
some hope of success left. 

In Basel, during the actual negotiations,”* Rokycana acted largely 
as the chairman of the Czech delegation, or at least of its clerical rep- 
resentatives. It was he who had to defend the Hussite position on the 
Eucharist, by all odds the most important issue that divided the parties. 
But he also shared with Prokop the Great, Tabor’s victorious priest- 
general, the direction of the strategy and tactics to be applied by the 
Czechs in the tricky negotiations, tricky in that for most of the mem- 
bers of the Council unification of the Church meant subjection of the 
Czechs to the will of Rome, with small concessions granted just to pre- 
sent some face-saving devices to the reformers. The Czechs and the 
others, separated by a long time of different and autonomous develop- 
ment in Bohemia, spoke, indeed, a different language, and it was almost 
a miracle that under those circumstances any understanding could be 
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achieved, any formula found, to which both sides could seem to agree. 
Again Rokycana’s work for agreement was largely decisive, for it was 
he who held the Czech delegation together when it threatened to break 
up under the impact of the ever renewed difficulties, and who convinced 
the best men in the Council, especially Cardinal Julian Cesarini, of the 
need to give ground substantially if the terrible war was not to be pro- 
longed almost indefinitely and perhaps more souls lost to the growing 
Hussite (and especially Taborite) propaganda in Germany and 
elsewhere. 

That Rokycana was sincerely hopeful for unity cannot be doubted, 
for though his ideas of the Church, as we shall see later, held little 
veneration (and ever less as time went on) for the actual organization 
built around the Roman pontiff, he deeply believed in the need for one 
Church as the expression of the universal brotherhood of those living 
in Christ. The influence of Jacobellus in particular had made war with 
all that it entailed much more hateful to him than, e.g., to the man with 
whom, up to 1434, he had to share the leadership of Hussite Bohemia : 
Prokop the Great. In addition he was realist enough to see that for all her 
incredible bravery, for all her glorious victories and all her readiness to 
go on sacrificing for the sake of “The Law and the Truth of God,” 
Hussite Bohemia might eventually succumb by slowly bleeding to death. 
The clean Hussite faith could not survive if the nation that held it did 
not survive. It was these thoughts that determined Rokycana’s actions. 

They have to be taken into account in order to evaluate the Com- 
pacts,”® that document which was the final outcome of the great diplo- 
matic struggle, in its essential outline drafted in Prague in November 
1433 and with minor changes solemnly sealed and promulgated at 
Jihlava in July 1436. Their lack of precision, their aptness to be under- 
stood and applied in very different ways, according to the different out- 
look of the religious parties, had made them a useful instrument of 
peace at a time when a more precise and outspoken agreement would 
never have been attainable. But this virtue became a vice when later, 
especially on the side of the Church of Rome, the horrors of the war 
sank into oblivion and there was less willingness to pay the price of 
tolerating deviation for the sake of peace. 


Even before the final acceptance of the Compacts in 1436, there 
occurred two events of paramount importance for Rokycana and his 
people. The first was the battle of Lipany (May 30th, 1434) where 
Bohemia’s nobility, both of the Catholic and of the moderate Utraquist 
faith, destroyed in a decisive battle the military power of the two more 
radical brotherhoods, Taborite and Orphan,” and with it the pre- 
dominant role of the towns and the urban middle class in the govern- 
ment of the country. The substance of power returned into the hands of 
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the nobility, though the lords had henceforth to share it with the large 
class of knights and squires. As a further result of the battle the 
Orphans as a religious grouping disappeared, since their adherents 
mostly joined up with the Utraquist Church under the leadership of 
Rokycana.* 

The second event was the election of Rokycana, by a special com- 
mittee of the Bohemian diet, as Archbishop of Prague. This election 
was clearly non-canonical in its methods, even though parallels could 
with some effort be found in the church history of Hungary. This un- 
orthodox method of having the head of the archdiocese elected not by 
the cathedral chapter but by the nation’s parliament made it easy for 
Rome to find reasons for not confirming the election. In reality, how- 
ever, the election should have formed an essential part of the peace set- 
tlement, with Rokycana holding the clerical key position for the actual 
implementation of the Compacts in the Kingdom of Bohemia.” He 
alone would have had the authority to do so, and the election itself only 
symbolized the confidence of the Utraquist majority of the nation, a 
confidence which in later times was repeatedly echoed by official declara- 
tions that the Czech Estates did not want anybody else to assume that 
power. 


If, as his enemies asserted, the personal ambition to be a fully rec- 
ognized prince of the Church had been a motive for Rokycana, it would 
indeed have been easy for him, by compromising his religious ideas, to 
achieve such a goal. But he could not be bought or bribed. On the con- 
trary, his steadfastness in the defense of the Chalice, of the use of 
Czech in parts of the mass and of other services, as well as other liturgi- 
cal reforms, brought him into immediate conflict not only with the 
legates of the Council (especially Bishop Philibert) but also with Em- 
peror Sigismund, who, as a result of the agreements of Jihlava, had 
been acknowledged as King of Bohemia. In July 1437, when the an- 
tagonism between him and the last of the Luxemburgs reached its cli- 
max, he was, very much like Luther, “kidnapped” by some friendly 
knights who took him to an earlier Wartburg, the castle called Kuné- 
ticka Hora near Pardubice. From there, and a little later from Hradec 
Kralové, he continued directing the administration of the Utraquist 
Church, first more or less limited to Eastern Bohemia, after a while also 
in most other parts of the country. During the bitter civil war which, 
during the short official kingship of Sigismund’s son-in-law Albert 
of Hapsburg (1437-1438), pitted this man’s adherents against those 
of the Polish Prince Kazimierz, Rokycana came out strongly against 
Albert, whose religious views and whose past policy in Moravia seemed 
to make the sincerity of his acceptance of the Compacts appear rather 
doubtful.” 
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During the long interregnum following Albert’s death the country 
was still divided between two main factions, and Rokycana backed with 
all his undiminished strength and influence the party led first (until his 
death in 1444) by the great patriot Lord Ptactek of Pirkstein, after- 
wards by his young successor in the leadership of the Utraquist lay 
world, George of Podébrady. In this period occurred the final struggle 
between Utraquism as the dominating form of the Czech reformation 
and that other group which, for nearly a quarter of a century, had 
politically and religiously formed its “left wing’: Tabor. The Tabor- 
ite brotherhood with its autonomous federation of towns had lost most 
of its military power as a consequence of the Battle of Lipany of 1434, 
yet as a religious movement it had remained alive and had perhaps even 
gained in the clarity and strength of its ideological structure, much of 
which was later passed on to the Czech Brethren. It was directed by 
three remarkable men, all of them veterans of the Hussite Revolution: 
Wenceslas Koranda the Elder, one of the most dynamic leaders of the 
early, chiliastic phase of the revolution and initially a close friend of 
Zizka; Nicholas of Pelhtimov, generally called “Biskupec’’ (the little 
bishop), because back in 1420 he had been elected head of the Taborite 
clergy, a theologian of great erudition and the author of an important 
work which was, at the same time, a history of and an apology for the 
Taborite movement; and finally Peter Payne, Master of Oxford, sole 
active survivor of the old Lollard movement and still a militant de- 
fender of Wyclyf’s theology, who had served Hussitism in many func- 
tions, especially as a capable diplomat, had represented the brotherhood 
of the Orphans at Basel and had now taken the side of Tabor.** On the 
other side we find Rokycana, and by him now stood a man who had 
only very recently turned from his foe into his ally: John Pribram, the 
most conservative of the old Hussite masters, who for a while had 
seemed to have gone all the way back to Catholic doctrine, but who had 
lately become much stronger in the defense of at least a measure of Hus- 
site independence.” 


The clash took place at a synod held in July 1443 at Kutna Hora,®* 
and in the center of the disputations stood the issue of the Eucharist, 
or, more precisely, of the Real Presence. The long drawn out struggle 
went on mainly about the question whether in the Eucharist Christ was 
present, as the Taborites admitted, “sacramentaliter” and “spiritualiter” 
or, as Rokycana maintained, also “essentialiter” and “naturaliter.”’” We 
have no record that Rokycana wrote with chalk on the table: ‘This is 
my body,” but he might well have done so in view of the striking simi- 
larity of the arguments used on both sides at the great disputation of 
Kutna Hora to those used by Luther on the one hand, Zwingli and 
Oecolampadius on the other hand, at Marburg 8&6 years later, in 1529. 
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It was not only the alliance with John Pribram which makes Rokycana 
appear, in this phase, more limited, more hardened in some form of 
orthodoxy than at any other period in his life. It was perhaps, in the 
first place, Rokycana’s urgent wish to defend his church against a 
sectarianism which appeared all the more dangerous the more it appealed 
to the elements of both rational thought about God and of mystical union 
with Him. We shall have to return to these problems later in connection 
with his teachings. 

If there should have been any illusions among the Hussites that 
the “defeat” of the sectarians and the official refutation of their views 
about the Eucharist had opened the way toward recognition of the Com- 
pacts by Rome, they were quickly undeceived. A special embassy sent 
to Rome in 1447 did not achieve anything, except the hint that Roky- 
cana might be confirmed as archbishop if only he let go of the Chalice.™ 
And when, in 1448, Cardinal Carvajal came to Prague as a Papal legate 
to conduct talks about the unification of the churches, his sojourn ended 
with a rather preposterous attempt to carry away the original docu- 
ment of the Compacts, and thus with a more complete rupture than be- 
fore. It was partly the excitement of the people of Prague over these 
events that paved the way for the military conquest of the capital by 
the party of George of Podébrady.* 

For the last few years the capital had stood under the domination 
of Menhart of Hradec, a former Hussite who had been re-converted 
to Catholicism and had mightily strengthened the position of Catholics 
in Prague, including that of the Catholic Cathedral Chapter of St. 
Vitus. The conquest of Prague by George of Podébrady and the deci- 
sive civil war which began in 1448 (and ended with George’s thorough 
victory in 1450) had many far-reaching consequences. One of the most 
important ones was the return of Rokycana to Prague, where he was, in 
a triumphal procession, re-introduced to his old pulpit in the Tyn 
Church. Following this he was, by a general agreement of all Hussite 
groups—with the exception only of part of Tabor—officially recognized 
as the head of all the reformed clergy in Bohemia. There was thus es- 
tablished a relationship of mutual support between the Utraquist Church 
and the lay elements governing the country—in the main, of course, 
George of Podébrady himself, who, elected in April 1452 by the diet as 
regent (gubernator), remained at the helm for the next two decades. 


George himself was a Hussite and Utraquist born and bred and he 
knew well enough that his strength in the country was largely based on 
the confidence and support of the Utraquist majority of the people. Yet 
if he wanted to end for good the constant recurrence of religiously ex- 
cited civil wars in Bohemia he had to avoid being too narrowly identi- 
fied with the Utraquist Church, and had to gain the good will also of 
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the Catholic minority. His readiness to assume such a position some- 
where “above the parties” sometimes led to tensions and minor con- 
flicts between George and Rokycana, and even in the longer period when 
relations between them seemed harmonious something like a silent tug- 
of-war took place between the two men, with George trying a good 
deal harder than Rokycana for friendly relations with Rome and some 
form of recognition by the Pope for the status quo, while Rokycana 
tried, much harder than George, to develop the autonomous structure 
and strength of Utraquism as something very much in the nature of a 
Bohemian “‘Landeskirche.” On one issue, however, the two men saw eye 
to eye: on the Compacts as the only possible basis for the maintenance 
of peace within Bohemia and in her relations to the outside world. Any 
religious group inside Bohemia that refused to be bound by the Com- 
pacts was therefore, in the eyes of both men, a danger. 


It is for this reason no less than for reasons of political unification 
that one of George’s first important acts, undertaken with the full 
blessing of Rokycana, was the subjection of Tabor, leading to the 
destruction of the last vestiges of her once so powerfully defended 
autonomy. Now, in the summer of 1452, the city capitulated without 
much resistance, but the two old religious leaders of the Taborite sect 
—Nicholas of Pelhrimov and Wenceslas Koranda the Elder—were not 
prepared to subject themselves to the Utraquist Church, and were there- 
fore kept, for the rest of their lives, as prisoners at the castle of Podeé- 
brady. It seems unlikely that this was Rokycana’s wish. At least he 
managed to protect the third of the grand old men of the brotherhood, 
Peter Payne, from being harmed.” 


The greater unity thus reached should have made it easier for 
Utraquism to pursue its aim of achieving some understanding with 
Rome. One of the main motives for the renewed attempt was the lack of 
priests and the unwillingness of the Utraquist Church to dispense with 
the practice of ordination according to proper apostolic-episcopal suc- 
cession. Hopes in this direction had been quite high right after Roky- 
cana’s return to Prague. Late in 1449 he had even started on a visit to 
Rome, but on the way he received warnings which made the attempt 
seem dangerous, and he returned before crossing the Alps. 


This first disappointment was, however, far surpassed by the re- 
sults of the so-called Hussite Mission of John of Capistrano, the 
Minorite inquisitor later canonized, who by his excessive attacks on 
Utraquism destroyed all bridges that had been built or attempted by 
more responsible representatives of Rome such as Nicholas of Cusa. 
Capistrano pretended eagerness to dispute matters of faith with Roky- 
cana but hedged his offer with so many conditions that the disputation 
never came about, probably luckily so, as the great miracle preacher, an 
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unusually gifted demagogue, caused passions to grow wild wherever 
he went. Eventually, in 1452, the Regent put an end to his Bohemian 
venture because he rightly regarded him as a serious danger for the still 
young and precarious domestic peace of Bohemia.*’ Capistrano soon 
found in the unfortunate Jews of Breslau another outlet and object for 
his fiercely aggressive zeal. 


It seems that it was Capistrano’s mission more than anything else 
that impressed Rokycana with the real hopelessness of all attempts to 
turn the armistice between Rome and the Hussites into a real, lasting 
agreement. In any case we find Rokycana from now on much less ready 
for compromise. And it is for this reason that his search for a bishop 
who would ordain Hussite priests now turned away from Rome into a 
different direction, one where the communion had always been given in 
both kinds: to Byzantium. He (together with the Consistory) decided 
to send a special delegate to Constantinople with the purpose of ex- 
ploring the possibilities of a closer tie between Prague and the Greek 
Church (quite independent from the preceding negotiations between 
Constantinople and Rome). The fate of this mission was sealed with 
its date: 1452, one year before the fall of the great city and the Eastern 
Empire to the Turks. But the decision to undertake the mission shows 
the trend of Rokycana’s thought: his unwillingness to tolerate Rome’s 
claim to universal supremacy (an unwillingness which, in the eyes of 
Rome, was in itself not merely schismatic but heretical) and his hope 
for a permanent status for the Bohemian Church as one of several co- 
ordinated bodies within the Christian world, rather than any thought 
of complete union or fusion with Constantinople**—a tendency, thus, 
which was clearly in the direction of permanent national autonomy. 


In October 1453 Bohemia, after the long interregnum, finally had 
a sovereign again: Ladislav, the posthumously born son of Albert of 
Hapsburg and Elizabeth of Luxemburg, who was accepted by the 
estates as an elected King after having solemnly promised to uphold 
the Compacts. He could not yet govern the country, being only a boy of 
thirteen, and George continued to hold the regency. Yet the presence 
of a devoutly Catholic King and his purely Catholic court in Prague 
had considerable significance for the religious situation in Bohemia. 
Frictions arose almost immediatly, as the King did his best to push 
back the borders within which the Utraquist Church had functioned in 
the Churches on the Hrad¢any, the hill bearing the royal castle. True 
there were moments when, after the death of Pope Nicholas V and the 
succession of the milder and more open-minded Calixtus III, hopes 
began to rise again for an understanding with Rome. But the relation 
between the boy-king and the Utraquists, and especially Rokycana, re- 
mained tense, for all that the regent could do and did to make him act 
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with circumspection. Thus worse things were in prospect for the time 
when he would take over the government in Bohemia (as he had al- 
ready done in Hungary). Therefore Ladislav’s death from the plague 
in 1457 was, by anti-Hussite propaganda, immediately presented as 
murder by poisoning, for which, beside George of Podébrady and his 
wife, no one was as gleefully accused by his enemies as Rokycana. 


If the “cui bono” were really a basis of establishing guilt, then, 
indeed, all three must have been guilty. For this death opened the way 
for George’s elevation to kingship, and the support of Rokycana, with 
his enormous influence on the Prague population, certainly was an ele- 
ment that helped the electing diet to make up its mind in favor of the 
Hussite nobleman against the foreign (French, Saxon and Polish) 
princely candidates for the vacant throne.* 


For the Utraquist Church this election created a new and much 
more hopeful situation. For the first time they were ruled by a man who 
had grown up in the religious tradition of Hussitism and whose strength 
as an elected King was largely dependent on the confidence of the Hus- 
site majority of the nation. But for the Church of Rome George’s rise 
to the highest office assumed a different meaning, especially when half 
a year after the King’s election, in September 1458, the great humanist 
writer and able diplomat, Cardinal Enea Silvio de’ Piccolomini, became 


Pope. Pius II, as he was now called, knew Bohemia well and had met 
George of Podébrady. He had liked him and understood his greatness 
but at the same time overrated his ability to lead, if he but willed, the 
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Bohemian people back to complete orthodoxy.*” Thus the Pope’s policy 
was forthwith directed toward making George fulfill what he was be- 
lieved to have sworn at his coronation—an end to all forms of sepa- 
ratism. He tried to achieve this first by supporting George, then by 
urging and demanding compliance, finally by using all the punitive force 
in the Church’s arsenal, including excommunication—a policy which 
was bound to lead not to compliance but to a renewed and complete break 
between Rome and Prague. 

Rokycana’s function in this whole period of George’s reign was 
one of steady and effective strengthening of the church which he 
headed—and of the King’s position while George operated as the de- 
fender of this church. More than once, however, there were important 
disagreements between the two men. George’s attitude in general was 
one of complete and utter toleration of both great religious bodies, Utra- 
quist and Catholic, coupled with the stern demand that each avoid any 
offensive action against the other, and with emphatic exclusion of any 
third, sectarian groups such as the dying Taborites or the nascent 
Unitas Fratrum. Rokycana, while in principle, by his insistence on the 
Compacts, forced to a similar policy of limited toleration, could not pos- 
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sibly, as the leader of one of them, look at the struggle between the two 
main religious groups with the same degree of detachment of which 
George (though certainly not an irreligious person) was capable. 


During the negotiations about the Compacts Rokycana had ad- 
vocated the principle of religious uniformity within one country, claim- 
ing that any other situation would lead to unending friction.** (This 
demand was made especially with regard to Pilsen, the city that re- 
mained the centre of Catholic resistance in Bohemia throughout most 
of the 15th century). He later tried to create a situation in which there 
would at least be ritual uniformity within any given locality, more or 
less along the lines later established in France by the Edict of Nantes. 
But these attempts led repeatedly to complaints on the part of the 
Catholics, notwithstanding the fact that in those places where they had a 
strong majority they would assume a very similar attitude. George 
would generally disapprove of any attempt to change, by any form of 
coercion, the status quo. If this was a source of occasional disagree- 
ments between the King and Rokycana, things became much more acute 
when, in 1460-1461, George endeavored to have himself—with little re- 
gard to the wishes of Emperor Frederick I]]—elected King of the 
Romans by the German Electors. It seemed rather obvious that espe- 
cially the ecclesiastical princes in the College of Electors would not vote 
for a man whose orthodoxy was as doubtful as George’s—as long, at 
least, as he remained faithful to the Chalice. While it cannot be proved 
that George actually considered a conversion (with reasons much like 
those of Henry IV of France in 1593), his Hussite subjects can hardly 
be blamed for suspecting him of having at least played with this idea. 
It was at this point that Rokycana interfered, showing himself not 
afraid to attack the King publicly in his sermons. The whole scheme of 
George’s German kingship was still-born from the beginning, yet the 
strong resistance of the valiant preacher and church administrator— 
and its echo among the Utraquist masses—certainly made it more nec- 
essary, but also easier, for the King to drop the project before too much 
harm had been done.* 

Some harm, indeed, was done in another direction. To show that 
he was really a true Christian king George had, at this time, begun a 
persecution of the non-conformist element in the country, the remainder 
of Tabor and the young community of the Czech Brethren. It is true 
that at times Rokycana attacked both of them on the battlefield of 
dogmatic disputation. But very far from goading the King into this 
police action or even passively supporting it (as was later asserted by 
some of the early historians of the Unitas Fratrum) Rokycana did all in 
his power—and this was not a little—to soften the blow and to protect 
as many of the Brethren as possible from severe punishment.” 
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The first years of George’s reign, up to 1462, had been a phase of 
growing stability and strength in Bohemia, further consolidating the 
gains made already during the six years of his regency, and giving 
him and his kingdom a position of enormous influence and power in and 
beyond Central Europe. The year 1462, however, marked the beginning 
of a grave crisis of a twofold character. 

There was first the open break between Prague and the Holy See, 
brought about by the latter in the illusion that nothing but a strong 
push was needed to bring George and his people to their senses, and 
that no concession of separate status needed to be made to a relatively 
small power when just at this moment great France herself had, through 
her new ruler Louis XI, repudiated the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges. 
The equation, alas, was a grave miscalculation, as the reformatory de- 
velopment in Bohemia had gone far beyond what had emerged in France 
in the autonomist claims and hopes of Gallicanism (and even this move- 
ment, of course, was by no means as ready to submit and disappear as 
Louis’ diplomatic action had seemed to indicate). 


In any case the Papal ultimatum, contained in the solemn abroga- 
tion of the Compacts as an utterly invalid document, accompanied by 
the sharp order to restore complete dogmatic and ritual compliance, 
clearly indicated that the long period of truce, begun in 1436, had come 
to an end. The Curia, having successfully weathered the Conciliar flood, 
was determined to put an end to the stubborn heresy of the Czechs. 
From now on, while there were delays and pauses in the procedure of 
Rome, there was no turning back any more on the side of the Holy See 
(till by 1470 the hopelessness of the physical destruction of that heresy 
had been demonstrated for a second time). But King George was as 
yet not ready to consider the break as final, and was especially unwilling 
to admit that the struggle that was about to break out in Bohemia her- 
self was a religious war. 

For there was another side to the crisis of his reign: it was 
George’s conflict, the conflict of the new, strong central power, with the 
feudal barony from which he himself had emerged and which had al- 
ways resented strong kingship. It was, in every way, a fight for eco- 
nomic, social and political power, but the barons who waged it (by 
no means all members of this estate) were only too glad to hide their 
struggle for material interest behind the cloak of religious orthodoxy. 
Considering Bohemia’s religious isolation and her exposed inter- 
national position, it was the only correct policy for George to dispute 
this claim, that is to be and remain the king of all his subjects, Utra- 
quists and Catholics alike.“* 

If internal pacification in the face of external threat was George’s 
foremost need, things were different for Rokycana. He had to defend 
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himself and his church against the danger that the King, for the sake 
of such internal pacification, might go too far in sacrificing some of the 
basic principles of Utraquism. 

As late, indeed, as 1465 George tried to obtain some agreement be- 
tween both religious parties by presiding over a great religious dis- 
putation about the Eucharist, held between Rokycana and the two 
leading Catholic clergymen of the Prague arch-diocese: the admin- 
istrator Hilarius of Litomérice and his first assistant Wenceslas 
Kfrizanovsky. Both were former Utraquists who had started out as 
friends and disciples of Rokycana but had been converted to Catholi- 
cism. This did not make an understanding any easier—the whole dis- 
putation rather sharpened the antagonism—but it did give Rokycana 
the chance to develop his ideas on the Eucharist and on the need for 
the Chalice more clearly than ever before.” 


While the struggle seemed to hold only limited danger for Hussite 
Bohemia as long as it was merely a civil war between the King and a 
faction of the Barons (who had organized themselves in the League of 
Zelena Hora and turned to open rebellion in 1467), it became a threat 
of deadly seriousness when Matthias Corvinus, the gifted and am- 
bitious young King of Hungary and George’s son-in-law, offered his 
services to Pope Paul II as the executioner of the Bohemian heresy. 
Matthias had great initial successes in gaining most of Moravia and 
Silesia. When even Bohemia herself came under attack, the majority 
of the nation, having become fully conscious of what was at stake, ral- 
lied around the King as well as around the cause of the Chalice. It was 
from the side of the Utraquist Church, Rokycana’s church, that we 
hear once again the resounding words of defiance and faith that had 
marked some of the great moments of the earlier Hussite Revolution.* 
And when Rokycana died on February 22, 1471 (preceding his King 
by only one month) the tide had turned so impressively that all the 
leaders of the great enemy coalition—the Emperor Frederick III, 
Matthias Corvinus and Pope Paul II, had started to negotiate for peace, 
the Pope even in forms which approached a confirmation of the Com- 
pacts in a slightly changed form.’ Even though George’s premature 
death gave a chance to the Curia to disclaim any such intentions, its 
hopes and chances for stamping out the Utraquist heresy had vanished. 
Utraquism, Rokycana’s life work, was far from crushed, and lived on 
strongly far into the 16th century. 


II RokycaNa’s THEOLOGY 


What were John Rokycana’s basic religious ideas? As in the case 
of every man who lived a long life through times as excited and as full 
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of rapid changes as his, he carinot be expected to have always been the 
same or to have thought the same thoughts. If his works and those 
of his contemporaries had been preserved as intact as those of the later 
reformers, we might know more about those changes. But at least we 
can discern the general trend of his intellectual development, especially 
if we make no important mistakes in dating his writings.** 


Some of these changes, however, are more apparent than real. 
They result from the fact that Rokycana was, throughout all his ma- 
ture years, under almost constant attack from one side or the other, 
and therefore was defending himself against or counter-attacking 
either one or the other. If, e.g., he was battling Tabor, he would indeed 
use arguments (such as the condemnation of their doubts of the real 
presence) which could equally be used by Catholics, and this would be 
considered by one or the other of his critics as a proof that he was 
moving back toward Catholicism. There might, for the moment, even 
be a small degree of truth in such a reproach, as he tended to lean 
against the wind and as the very force of the struggle would 
bring out the more extreme views on both sides. Yet this would not be 
anything like a permanent shift. For essentially Rokycana remained 
remarkably faithful to his original ideas and those of his teachers. It 
would be difficult to find a radical break in his mental development.” 
In general he felt fully and gratefully indebted to those of his predeces- 
sors whose teachings he considered as most important: Matthias of 
Janov, Hus and Jacobellus, and to a considerable extent also to Wyc- 
lyf. He combined their spiritual legacy with a wide erudition in the 
whole vast field of medieval theology, and made the fullest use of it in 
his works, quoting freely from the Fathers, from Origen through 
Chrysostom to Augustine (whose influence on him was far greater than 
that of any other of the early teachers), and on to St. Bernard and be- 
yond. But he was rather wary of the Aristotelians among the later 
medieval thinkers, though there are occasional quotes from Albertus 
Magnus and St. Thomas, (especially in relation to the Eucharist) and 
even a few from Robert Grosseteste, “Magister Linconiensis,’ who 
had already impressed Hus as a useful witness against Papal claims. 
The same, of course, might have been possible in regard to Ockham, 
but here the great Oxonian’s Nominalism was in the way. Rokycana 
was, like all Wyclyfites and Hussites, a staunch Realist, and he never 
even mentions Ockham’s name. There are traces of what we might call 
Franciscanism in his thoughts, but their origin is obscure. While he had 
doubtlessly read Bonaventura, he does not seem to have absorbed St. 
Francis through the greatest of the Franciscans, and it might well be 
that the similarities are incidental—or, rather, that they arose simply 
from the Hussite urge to return as far as possible to the humble and 
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saintly forms of conduct shown by Christ and the Apostles.” 

In attempting to describe or analyse Rokycana’s ideas one en- 
counters the difficulty that much of his work was originally not meant 
to be read but to be heard. This is especially true of his Czech Postilla, 
which is really a collection of sermons given, it seems, around 1456 and 
preserved through the efforts of his hearers.” There is, thus, much repe- 
tition but little precision; much richness and beauty of language, much 
colorful illustration but little effort at developing thoughts in a logical 
and systematic way. More crisp clarity as well as more theological depth 
can be found in some of the exegetic tractates (“vyklady’) to the 
Gospels. Yet, to gain a full understanding of Rokycana’s thought and 
teaching, the Czech Postilla is quite indispensable. 

Being a thorough Augustinian, with a similar emphasis upon 
the Pauline side of St. Augustine as that which seems so characteristic 
of Luther, Rokycana could not fail any more than Wyclyf or Hus to 
hold the belief in predestination. But unlike Hus, who discusses the 
logical consequences rather coolly,” Rokycana is deeply troubled about 
it and returns to it in many connections and from many different 
points of view, always in the hope of discovering a guiding light that 
would show in election and rejection the workings of Divine Justice 
and Divine Mercy, both of which are, as such, entirely indubitable. Re- 
peatedly he quotes St. Matthew’s “Many are called, but few are 
chosen,” and he terms it a “terrible word,” as it clearly indicates that 
many more are rejected than elected. If asked “‘why,” he does not want 
to venture an answer, except that this is God’s will, inexorable and in- 
scrutable, to which we have humbly to submit. But more frequently 
he is not satisfied with this confession of a hopeless ignorance. The 
question of man’s role vis-a-vis the workings of predestination and of 
the possibility of free will remains a strong preoccupation. Faced 
with the thought that—no matter what you as a human may will—you 
are really incapable of avoiding those sins that God has willed you to 
commit, Rokycana dissents, as this tends to shift all responsibility from 
man himself to God, and thus seems to destroy all chances for a theo- 
logically based ethics. On the same grounds he angrily rejects all fa- 
talism, and all attempts to predict man’s fate from the stars.” 


Instead he decides that, while many are rejected, those that are by 
divine grace granted the means of salvation are by no means guar- 
anteed that they will achieve it but are dnly given a chance of which they 
may or may not make the needed use.” On the basis of this conception 
Rokycana does not only emphasize again and again the narrowness of 
the path to heaven,” but even more the fact that to find it is ever hard 
work. Man cannot reach the goal simply by evading sin—in fact, he 
cannot evade sin, though woe to him that does not try hard to do so.” 
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But he has to go after the goal with all his strength in a most active 
way, without ever tiring in the vigorous search—which implies that 
he first of all has to do all in his power to acquire the knowledge of the 
right path.* Altogether this demand for the steady and active search 
for ways of salvation, emphasized again and again in ever new forms, 
implies, together with the basic acknowledgment of predestination, a 
stand on the line of Synergism which, of course, can be found in various 
forms much earlier but is also, through Melanchthon, the way in which 
Lutheranism eventually escaped the more limiting consequences of 
the teachings of strict Predestination.” But in another sense, too, this 
is one of Rokycana’s contributions: by making every man completely 
responsible for being always highly alert and active in his search for 
salvation he abandons—in line with Hus and Jacobellus but perhaps 
more definitely than either—the Catholic idea of reliance on the certain 
and infallible guidance of the Church. And with it also falls that cer- 
tainty of eventual salvation that the Church can give to her truly de- 
vout and obedient children. Instead of this great security which, of 
course, in Rokycana’s eyes, is nothing but the most dangerous self- 
deception,” there is deep insecurity. No one, not even the man who has 
seemed to live the most just and pious life, can be fully sure of his 
fate.” 


Yet here too Rokycana (who beside everything else is no mean 
psychologist) feels that there is a tremendous need for some evidence, 
at least, for the likelihood that you are one of the elect and that there- 
fore your pious efforts will not be all in vain. In one of his most didac- 
tic moments (it is not one of his theologically deepest ) he even tries to 
develop a systematic picture of the general qualities typically char- 
acterizing the elect person as against those evincing the certainty of 
damnation.” Among the first are especially listed readiness to be poor 
(or lack of interest in worldly goods), readiness to repent sins com- 
mitted, great patience in suffering, generosity in helping others, and a 
love of God which makes the expectation of the future life in perma- 
nent union with God the most joyful, if not the only truly and per- 
manently joyful element in human life. As for the other side of the 
ledger it is every form of worldly selfishness and concupiscence which 
not only in the result prevents salvation but already indicates the fact 
that here we have one of those who are rejected from the beginning. 


But most of the time Rokycana’s search for the evidence of elec- 
tion or rejection does not tempt him on to such rather superficial lists 
of attitudes as the one just quoted. A sentence more characteristic for 
Rokycana is that true contrition for sin is a gift God gives only to those 
he predestines for salvation.” Most often however do we find him on 
the more familiar, but also theologically more productive path that 
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leads from Augustine to Luther: justification by faith. Time and again 
he expresses himself in terms which seem clearly to indicate that faith, 
and faith alone, is both the proof for election and the path to Christ, 
and as such the most precious gift of God’s grace.“ Once or twice we 
find him using the older Catholic formula also accepted by Hus: “fides 
caritate formata,” the faith formed by love and expressed in the will- 
ing and joyous obedience to God’s Laws and Christ’s Commands, a 
qualification which, of course, already weakens the basic concept of 
the role of pure faith. But what characterizes Rokycana’s personal 
thinking perhaps more than these ideas is the way in which he ties the 
faith in Christ to the active experience of the martyrdom of 
Christ. For if Christ, by his suffering, delivers man from eternal dam- 
nation, then this deliverance, to Rokycana’s thinking, must depend on 
the degree to which man can really participate in this suffering and 
martyrdom.” 

And from this basic idea, which essentially reflects certain phases 
of the older theology of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, Rokycana derives 
the strongest confirmation of his special emphasis both on the frequent 
and the complete taking of the Eucharist. This for two reasons: first 
it is through the sacrament of the Last Supper that the Christian can 
most deeply understand, experience and participate in the great self- 
sacrifice of the Savior. And secondly, while the bread—the body— 


opens the way toward achieving the greatest degree of union with 
Christ, it is the blood that washes away your sins.” But if this is so, if 
mortal sins especially are washed away only by the blood of Christ, 
then of course the second form of the Eucharist becomes doubly in- 
dispensable for salvation (though this is generally not expressed in 
quite such a mechanical way as may appear in this abbreviating sketch). 


Basically this is still a very Hussite thought, closely related to the 
teachings of Matthias of Janov and Jacobellus of Stribro, even though 
appearing in a more pointed, more materially specific way. But there 
is also little else in Rokycana’s whole teaching—otherwise so strictly 
opposed to any form of magic thinking—that retains such a strongly 
magic flavor in the sense in which Protestants (and Calvinists more 
than Lutherans) are apt to think of the original Catholic conception of 
the workings of the sacraments as magic. Yet it was just this essentially 
least Protestant part of Rokycana’s thinking and teaching—the belief 
in the direct salutary force of the blood of Christ and hence of the 
utter indispensability of the Chalice for the salvation of the soul—that 
created the most unbridgeable chasm between Rokycana and the Roman 
Church.® It is this belief, even, which forms one of the main reasons 
for the Catholic reproach that it is the Utraquist Church under Roky- 
cana’s guidance which has broken the Basel Compacts. For in them it 
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was decreed that the priest, in giving the communion in the two kinds, 
has to make it clear to the communicant that in both forms, the bread 
and the wine, he receives the whole Christ. Indeed to deny this had long 
been considered a grave heresy.” Rokycana actually did not deny this. 
He was too sophisticated to be caught that easily. Not Christ, so he 
says, is divided in the Eucharist; he is whole in each of the elements. 
But the sacrament was not instituted by Christ in its two forms without 
a deep significance, in that each of the forms, while containing the whole 
and indivisible Christ, has a different salutary function, works a differ- 
ent effect of Divine Grace. Therefore the sacrament must never be 
divided, but given in both forms to be whole and fully effective.” In 
addition Rokycana, with almost fierce emphasis, proclaims that neither 
Pope nor Cardinals nor any other authorities can, in the name of the 
Church of Rome, change a single word of Christ, let alone the specific 
terms of a sacrament instituted by Christ himself as solemnly as the 
Eucharist.” 


It was Rokycana’s lot to defend and confirm, on a theological level, 
the demand for the Chalice that had been the popular symbol of Hus- 
sitism ever since his teacher Jacobellus had first, during the early years 
of the century, begun dispensing the Communion in the two kinds. And 
as on the popular so on the theological level it was a struggle on two 
fronts. While Rokycana had to prove the correctness of his views 
about the sacrament against the Catholic side, he had to defend the 
sacrament itself against the much more radical attack of the Pikhart- 
Taborite side. The issue here was the question of the Real Presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist. 


It was a question of considerable complexity. While the early Bo- 
hemian reformers up to and including Matthias of Janov and Thomas 
Stitny had not questioned the orthodox Catholic view of transubstantia- 
tion, Wyclyf had been critical of it and had replaced it with his teaching 
of the remanence of the bread. At Constance Hus had been reproached 
with having held this with other Wyclyfite heresies, but he had always 
most emphatically denied it. Hus’ friend and successor Jacobellus, 
however, had, on this issue, been much more strongly under Wyclyf’s 
influence, and we find him openly defending the idea of the remanence. 
Thereby, however, he was not led to discard the belief in the Real 
Presence. This problem had remained at least doubtful and clouded in 
the case of Wyclyf, so that later it was possible, e.g., for Taborite- 
Pikharts and for the already mentioned Peter Payne, to use Wyclyf’s 
arguments in denying the Real Presence, and replacing them with the 
Berengarian idea of a sacramental and spiritual one. But for Jacobellus, 
just as later for Rokycana, the Eucharist was much more than a ques- 
tion of theological debate (as it had been for Wyclyf), indeed it stood 
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in the very center of their religious and reformatory interest. Thus it 
was quite impossible for them to leave the issue of the Real Presence 
open to the extent that Wyclyf had left it. And if the teaching of the 
unqualified Real Presence was to be combined with that of the rem- 
anence of the bread and wine, then only one solution seemed logically 
possible: a form of consubstantiation. This, indeed, is what we find 
with perfect clarity in the case of Jacobellus, who compares the way in 
which the substance of Christ merges with the substance of the bread to 
that in which within the crucible the “substance of fire’ merges with 
the substance of iron.” 


Rokycana finds it more difficult to commit himself on this problem. 
At one stage, in his youth, faced with the question of the final making 
or breaking of the Basel Compacts, he very reluctantly and under strong 
pressure underwrites the thesis of complete transubstantiation which 
leaves nothing but the mere appearance of bread and wine.” But later 
he refuses to be tied down to this version and to deny remanence. Where 
possible he evades the answer to the question of how the bread 
and wine has become the true body and blood of Christ.” All that is 
needed is the faith in the truth of the Presence. Thus he also warns his 
listeners (including the later members of the Unitas Fratrum) to keep 
away from unnecessary brooding over this profound and sacred mys- 
tery.’ Nevertheless the few places in his writings where he touches 
on the subject more concretely indicate that, just like his teacher Jacobel- 
lus, he believes in consubstantiation. That, anyhow, is the only thesis 
that can possibly be made to fit with the rest of his teaching on this 
subject.” 

But if Rokycana was perhaps unsure of himself on the issue of 
transubstantiation or consubstantiation, there was never the slightest 
doubt in him regarding the Real Presence, and of special interest in this 
connection is the way in which he opposed the rationalism of the Pik- 
harts. Their main argument was that Christ, who according to the 
Scripture was now in heaven, sitting at the Right of the Father, could 
not possibly at the same time be in the bread and wine. The answer is 
very clearly the belief, so well known from the teachings of Luther, in 
the ubiquity of the Body of Christ. “God,” so Rokycana says, “is every- 
where, but man can be whole only at one and the same place. The body 
of the Lord Jesus, however, combines these two. . .. Because of His be- 
ing tied to His divine nature it is whole and one in many places. For 
this body . . . was never without its divine nature, neither at the Cross 
nor in the Grave. And therefore wherever this venerable sacrament is, ° 
there is the whole Christ, and is thus in many places at the same time.” 
The idea, therefore, that Christ’s sitting at the Right of God indicates 
a limitation as to the locality of Christ’s body, is totally mistaken.” 
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There are still other, similarly rationalist, Pikhart arguments against 
the Real Presence which Rokycana fights with equal vigor.” 

If it is realized that the Eucharist, with the struggle for the com- 
munion in both kinds, holds a central position in Rokycana’s theological 
thought and ritual policy and that large parts of his voluminous writ- 
ings and preachings were devoted to this issue, then it is obvious that 
in the preceding passages no more than a bare sketch of it has been 
given.” Yet it is perhaps sufficient to show that this was not, as has 
been intimated by the critics of Utraquism, a matter of mere formali- 
ties, but that we have here a significant contribution to the total body 
of religious thought later considered as Protestant. 

While, however, the Eucharist largely dominates Rokycana’s 
thinking, we still have to look at his total view on the sacraments. And 
here it has first to be admitted that, especially during the earlier years 
of Rokycana’s public activity, his adversaries on the radical side, the 
Taborites and Pikharts, but also Peter Chelcicky and the early Breth- 
ren, went considerably farther in the direction of what later became 
the Protestant attitude than he. For initially he acknowledged all the 
seven sacraments and on the whole supported the Catholic views about 
their origin, to the extent that his defense of these views against Tabor 
of 1431 could later, in Luther’s time, be used by the Catholic author 
Cochleus as a buttress for his own arguments against the German 
reformer.” 

Yet even in this early tractate Rokycana differentiates clearly be- 
tween those sacraments which he considers most important—notably, 
of course, Baptism, Eucharist and Penance—and the rest of them; and 
among those that he does not discuss at all is, remarkably, priestly 
ordination. 

In relation to Baptism Rokycana can hardly be said to have gone 
beyond the ideas of his teachers.” It is the great door to spiritual life 
as birth is to physical life. Double baptism or anabaptism as begun by 
some Pikhart groups is sinful. More important in relation to his gen- 
eral attitude toward the sacraments is his exceedingly sharp stricture on 
the priestly practice of taking money for the act of baptizing. 

This, of course, goes for all the sacraments, and most especially 
for Mass, which in itself can be a worthy frame for the Holy Com- 
munion but, as soon as connected with money, is less than worthless, in- 
deed becomes a grave sin and endangers the salvation of all those taking 
part in it.™ 

A corresponding attitude prevails in relation to the sacrament 
whose position in Rokycana’s thinking is second only to that of the 
Eucharist: Penance. The issue that, in this field, gave most reason for 
open conflict was his attack against indulgences. Perhaps no other 
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abuse had so incensed reforming spirits from the time of Wyclyf and 
Hus as the public sale of indulgences, and Luther was not the first but 
rather the last witness of this indignation over what seemed to its op- 
ponents an especially vicious fraud committed in the name of God and 
Christ for the enrichment of a corrupt hierarchy.* From the beginning 
Rokycana’s anger was directed not only against the commercialization 
of indulgences but against the whole claim of the Church to have the 
power to reduce, on its own, God’s punishment in general and the dura- 
tion of a man’s (or soul’s) stay in purgatory in particular. The ex- 
istence of purgatory was not initially doubted by Rokycana. He argued 
that through it God’s justice and mercy could work, as there were many 
whose sins had not been completely expiated in life but who had shown 
the “Good Will” which might induce God’s or Christ’s mercy to save 
them from hell. If, on the other hand, they were allowed to enter 
heaven immediately this would not be in agreement with God’s justice. 
Even then he called the idea of a purgatory from which you could be 
bought free by the purchase of indulgences “a true monk’s kitchen,’ 
an expression which would fit well into some Protestant polemical writ- 
ings of the 16th or 17th centuries. 

Later Rokycana became increasingly doubtful whether the belief 
in purgatory was justified. In the Postilla—in which, after all, deep 
concern with the fate of man’s soul plays such a vast role—purgatory 
is scarcely mentioned.” Indeed he was publicly accused of disbelief in 
purgatory and does not seem to have denied this.” 

If this reflects a development away from the remainders of Catho- 
lic orthodoxy to a more independent and in a sense more Protestant 
understanding, then the same is true for the sacrament of Penance in 
general. In his early Tractate “On the Sacraments” the chapter on Pen- 
ance shows very little that would not fit in quite well with the Catholic 
dogma.” But in the Postilla and especially in the slightly later Exegesis 
on the Gospel of St. John there prevails an entirely different attitude. 


Here Rokycana still supports his arguments with quotations from 
the early Patristic literature. But the emphasis is always on those 
statements that stress the spiritual element and lead away from the 
institutional magic. Thus confession and satisfaction as such are not 
discarded outright, but become completely secondary. One thing, and 
one thing only, is truly needed to achieve forgiveness: contrition. If 
there is true contrition, your sin will have been forgiven even before 
you have begun confessing it, as it is never the priest who forgives and 
absolves but only Christ himself.’ The works of satisfaction, then, may 
still be valuable, but exclusively as an expression of your good will, which 
is such an important part of your love of Christ. The idea of satisfaction 
as an action which by itself creates the precondition of forgiveness— 
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in other words as a fitting punishment or payment for your sins—is 
thereby discarded. In the clearest and most expressive passages all ex- 
ternal actions and attitudes are rejected or at least considered as pos- 
sessing a most doubtful efficacity.” It seems a radical enough step for 
him to declare that no sacraments, given by whichever priest of which- 
ever rank, up to the Pope himself, can be considered necessarily valid, 
as this validity depends, in every single case, on Christ’s willingness to 
help and save. This, however, can never be predicted or guaranteed.” 
This is a radical step because in essence (and perhaps without quite 
seeing the consequence) Rokycana thereby questions the teaching of 
the keys of St. Peter, of the Church’s power to bind and loose, in its 
specific Catholic form. Thereby Rokycana went one step beyond the 
position of Hus, who had asserted that this power had been given by 
Christ to the Church as a whole rather than to any individual and thus 
now belonged to any priest or presbyter, and whose more systematic 
protest against the Papal claims in this particular province was largely 
based on Wyclyf’s teaching of predestination.” 


As so often with Rokycana, this changed attitude becomes more 
real and important when the level of pure theology is exchanged for 
the level of moral education, priestly leadership and pastoral function. 
He was sure that what he considered the usual practice of the Catholic 
(but occasionally perhaps also the Utraquist) clergy in dealing with 
penitents by imposing well-measured punishments on them was not a 
way to help them toward salvation but rather to hinder them. They 
would feel that their sins, got rid of rather easily by those acts of peni- 
tence, did not matter very much and could be repeated without much 
danger, whereas, as he emphasizes, frequent repetition of sins showed 
that there was neither true good will nor genuine contrition. People 
would look for those priests who were easy on them, but in the whisper- 
ing at the confessional the soothing voice heard might easily be that of 
the Devil.** Consequently Rokycana himself, in his pastoral practice, 
made little or no use of those punishments, but tried with all his priest- 
ly authority and personal force to awaken in the penitent the sense of 
true contrition. This achieved, he would speak to the penitent the words 
of Christ from John, 8:11: “Go and sin no more.’’”* 


Some of the acts imposed as punishment or otherwise valued as 
helpful for salvation aroused Rokycana’s special disapproval, foremost 
among them pilgrimages. Whether you go to Aachen or to Rome, so 
he says—it is no use, for whatever you can do there you can do as well 
at home, just as God can forgive your sins wherever you are. If you 
expect special effects from relics, if you hope for any miracles, you are 
only permitting yourself to be deceived. (Here he refers repeatedly to 
his arch-enemy, John of Capistrano, whose miracles were famous at 
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the time and whom he considered as a servant of the Devil). Of course 
God can work miracles if this is His will, yet it is presumptuous to ex- 
pect He will do it now and for you.” But people mostly look for miracles 
because they lack the true faith. If you have to have miracles you can 
find them in God’s nature everywhere, such as that each year he turns 
the water he sends from heaven into the wine that grows in your 
vineyards.” 

It is certainly wrong and dangerous to pray for miracles, as it is 
wrong to pray for anything related to your worldly well-being. While 
prayer is a most important means of communicating with God and 
Christ, nothing but your spiritual life and especially your salvation is 
its legitimate object.* It should be addressed exclusively to God, that is 
to the persons of the Holy Trinity. 

This opens up the question of intercession. There were times when 
Rokycana believed that God might listen to a Saint’s words on your be- 
half, but eventually he worked his way through to the belief that as 
God’s justice cannot be persuaded to do what He would not do on His 
own, intercession cannot function on any level, not even through the 
Holy Virgin, who, after all, was a human being, though greatly elevated 
and therefore venerable through her choice as the Mother of Christ.*® 


It is obvious that all the ideas touched upon so far had an important 


bearing upon Rokycana’s understanding of the Church and, within it, 
of the priesthood. There is, however, neither space nor need to attempt 
a description, however short, of his teachings about the Church, as in 
all basic matters he adheres so very closely to the teachings of Hus, and 
thereby, of course, to some extent also to those of Wyclyf. With Hus 
he considers the true Church to consist of all those predestined for sal- 
vation, but also accepts its threefold subdivision into the Ecclesia mili- 


tans, dormiens and triumphans.'” The true Church is spiritual and 


not locally limited.. The expression Ecclesia Romana as identical with 
the universal Church has no justification except that it was in Rome 
that the first great martyrs of the Christian faith died.’” 

The monopoly claims of the Roman hierarchy are, in his view, 
historically and theologically unjustified. They wrongly exclude not 
only the Greeks but also the Oriental and possibly other Christian 
Churches. The Roman claims are unjustified also because the organiza- 
tion centered in Rome is too corrupt to be considered as “‘the true 
Church.” This, of course, is not a consistently held view. During the 
few periods when an understanding with Rome on the basis of a con- 
firmation of the Compacts seemed possible, Rokycana would be less in- 
clined to challenge the Curia so vehemently. But in the heat of polemical 
clashes his words about Rome become as sharp as any to be heard later 
from the Protestant reformers: Rome, then, is no longer, as Hus had 
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said, one of many Churches but still the most prominent among them. 
Instead she is now again “the great Whore of Babylon,” and the man 
who rules there is Antichrist..°°* And this is the view which finally 
prevails when the antagonism takes the form of open warfare, and 
Rokycana and his King become the objects of fierce vilification and of 
solemnly repeated excommunication. 

One may wonder why, in view of this steadily growing estrange- 
ment, Rokycana did not take the step which he considered more than 
once and which other, more unequivocally radical reformers would 
have taken in his place—a final and complete “Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” But this was not an easy decision to make. There were po- 
litical reasons. The King would never have countenanced such a policy, 
as it would have destroyed the chance of his retaining the loyalty of 
his Catholic subjects. But even for Rokycana himself there were still 
weighty religious impediments; in the first place the grave question of 
priestly ordination. Its significance for Rokycana’s thoughts and at- 
titudes becomes clearer when we look at his whole understanding of 
the role of the priest in his church. 

In no other field of his teaching and thinking, it seems to me, does 
it become so obvious how Rokycana really stands at the crossroads, how 
as a thinker and as a religious and moral leader he is rent by the power- 
ful currents which eventually split all European Christianity asunder 
some forty-odd years after his death. The reformatory elements in his 
thinking—and their popular echo—pulled him ever farther toward more 
Protestant ideas. In relation to the priesthood they tended to make him 
understand the task of this, his own profession, less and less as that 
of the intermediate position between God and man, more and more as 
one of ministry, in the original as well as the Protestant sense, as one 
therefore, which could not easily be divorced from the character of the 
man. The old struggle between Augustinian teaching of the “character 
indelebilis’ and the Donatist belief in the dependence of the priestly 
function on the personal character of the priest had become re-opened 
by the appearance of Wyclyf and the Hussite rebellion. What was to be 
thought and said about the sacrament offered by the priest who lived in 
mortal sin? It was a question of tremendous theological as well as moral 
implications. 

It seems that Rokycana found it most difficult to decide where to 
draw the line, and was worried by it."“ In his Postilla he hardly goes 
beyond the statement that, while good priests are sorely needed and dif- 
ficult to find, bad ones are apt to do terrible harm to the souls of their 
charges.’” This, in itself, might be but is not bound to be in contra- 
diction to the teaching of the “character indelebilis.” But in the list of 
his “70 errors” published by his Catholic critics he is quoted as saying 
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expressly that true priesthood is based not on the priest’s “character 
indelebilis” but on his reception of grace, and that without help from 
the Holy Ghost no one can fulfil his priestly functions. We cannot be 
quite sure that he really said this, yet it seems very likely.’ It would 
certainly fit in well with several other utterances that make him get 
quite near the Protestant idea of general priesthood, which incidentally 
also was anticipated to some extent by Hus.’” There is, for instance, a 
passage where Rokycana compares the relationship to God of a priest 
and an old woman of whom the latter has a greater and deeper love of 
God than the priest—it is she, then, who makes better use of the sacra- 
ments, including the Lord’s Supper, than he, and she who gets higher 
rewards on the way to salvation.*” 


It is utterances such as these (together with what they heard from 
Cheléicky) that would induce a group of Rokycana’s most serious and 
responsive listeners to take the final step toward a community largely 
dominated by the thought of general priesthood: the Unitas Fratrum. 
Rokycana himself was never ready for it. And the reason is primarily 
his teaching on the Eucharist. We have tried earlier to define his very 
specific views on the Eucharist, and to point out the remnant of magic 
still inherent in it. It was this that tied him down. He might have over- 
come scruples of this sort in regard to the other sacraments; certainly 
in the case of Baptism (where even Catholic usage permits the act to 
be performed by a layman in case of an emergency) ; and probably also 
in the case of Penance, where his own practice had already deviated 
so strongly from the Catholic norm. But in the case of the Eucharist 
he could not go that far. He might (and did) believe that, if there was 
no sacrament offered, Christ could still save, as it was always up to 
Him to sanction or refuse acceptance of the sacramental act.” Yet the 
Eucharistic sacrament as such remained of the highest value, and this 
one, in contradistinction to the other ones, could not be performed by 
anyone but an ordained priest, just as the Fourth Lateran Council had 
pronounced two and one half centuries earlier.’ 


But perhaps Rokycana’s decision against a complete, voluntary 
cutting of all ties not only with the current Roman hierarchy but also 
with the great Roman tradition has its broadest basis in the fact that 
essentially he was not, according to the classical definitions by Treeltsch, 
predominantly a sectarian but rather a churchman and church leader. 
He could, of course, not shake off all the important sectarian elements 
that had marked the Hussite movement from its beginning. While the 
movement as a whole—including its Taborite elements—had, even be- 
fore the end of the actual revolution, outgrown most or all of its origi- 
nal chiliasm and eschatological fanaticism, other elements of the char- 
acteristically sectarian attitude remained alive and retained an im- 
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portant place also in Rokycana’s thinking, among them for instance his 
biblicism and his puritanism. But on the other hand he was never pre- 
pared to sacrifice the idea and the structure of the Church 
to the hope of individual purity and to the uncompromising obedience 
to the Law of Christ. His firm belief in the need for a strong, living 
Church, encompassing the whole of the society of his country, even at 
the cost of some hateful compromise or frustration, is expressed most 
in the manner in which his ways parted from those of the early Unitas 
Fratrum, a true sect in the exact sense of Treeltsch’s definition. Their 
leader, his own nephew Gregory, implored him in the name of the little 
groups to draw the consequences of his harsh condemnation of the gen- 
eral corruption in Church and society that had impressed them so deep- 
ly, and to join them as their leader in the small apostolic community 
which they were about to form in rural seclusion. His refusal was later 
taken by the Brethren as a sign of weakness—as a proof that he, too, 
was corrupted by “the World” and unable to shake himself free from 
it. But he knew very well what he was doing.” 


Which, then, were those ideas that made it possible for him, the 
leader of a Hussite “High Church” (the term is Palacky’s), to be also 
one of the two great original fathers and teachers of the Unitas 
Fratrum—with a factual influence on them which far outlasted their 


friendship? They were, to a large extent, the same ideas that he shared, 
in more or less detail, with the other great figure that stands at the be- 
ginning of the Unitas: Peter Chel¢icky. 

We have, so far, hardly touched on the role of this great religious 
thinker. For the Czech people he has long been an object of proud ven- 
eration, and without doubt he deserves, just as Rokycana, to be better 
known, more appreciated and more intensively studied in the Western 


world than has been the case so far.’”” 


Within that framework a careful study of the relationship be- 
tween Rokycana and Chel¢icky would be of special value." It is, any- 
how, a most unusual relationship. For wherever the great reforming 
churchman, feeling the weight of a strong organisational respon- 
sibility, meets the radical thinker who wishes to carry through the con- 
sequences of his religious thought to the last and most revolutionary 
social and political consequences—the result tends to be a bitter, if not 
even a deadly clash. Not so with Rokycana and Chel¢icky. This may 
partly be due to the true humaneness of Rokycana, partly to the fact 
that Chelcicky, the Christian anarchist and early precursor of Tolstoy, 
was not, like Thomas Minzer or Carlstadt, a “Schwarmer” with chili- 
astic bias, nor like Servetus a radical rationalist. On some basic theo- 
logical issues, especially on the Eucharist and the Real Presence, 
Chelcicky’s and Rokycana’s views were very similar and obviously in- 
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fluenced in both cases by Jacobellus of Stribro, though there is no ques- 
tion that Chelcicky had thought the problem through very independently. 
It seems also quite possible that Rokycana was one of the sources 
through whom Chelcicky, who had little if any Latin, received knowl- 
edge on patristic and other theological literature.’ In this way he may 
also have influenced Chel¢icky’s thinking on these matters directly, just 
as undoubtedly he was himself in many ways impressed and influenced 
by Chel¢icky. Both, to look further at their common ground, derived 
their strong biblicism from their total Hussite tradition.”° For both 
this biblicism, combined with the demand that everybody should be able 
to go to the sources of the faith, resulted in an emphatic promotion of 
the Czech language’(of which both in their ways were masters). Both 
preferred the New Testament to the Old, but Cheléicky was much more 
exclusive about it than Rokycana—who in addition had always acknowl- 
edged other sources of faith beside it (see e.g. the “Cheb Judge’). 


Both were what for lack of a better expression may be called 
Puritans, not to the extent typical of early Tabor with its fierce icono- 
clasm, but with vigorous criticism directed against all luxury, against 
all frivolity (including gambling and dance), and against all forms of 
conspicuous consumption.”® Both considered wealth a corrupting in- 
fluence, and more than that: a serious danger for the soul, and work 
as a Christian duty and virtue. This, incidentally, was one of the rea- 
sons for their hostility toward the mendicant orders, strongly supple- 
mented by the role played by those orders in the inquisitory struggle of 
the Church against heresy.""* Both men declared themselves as haters 
of war and both were against capital punishment—but here the differ- 
ence was already considerable. For while Chelcicky recognized no ex- 
ceptions, no emergency in which society might reach for the sword in 
defense against deadly enemies, foreign or domestic, Rokycana never 
went to such uncompromising length. True, he bitterly denounced the 
ease with which people were ready to send other people to their death, 
and demanded the highest standard of judicial care in dealing with all 
criminals. In addition he would never admit the right to kill people for 
religious reasons.""* But he never doubted the righteousness of waging 
a purely defensive war against the would-be destroyers of his nation 
and religion. 


There was an equally strong difference in their thinking on the 
whole question of society and its structure. Rokycana accepted the 
traditional idea of the three classes largely in the way in which Wyclyf 
had formulated it. Chelcicky vigorously attacked this very idea as un- 
Christian."* True—both of them were about equally critical of human 
exploitation by people who held economic and politica: power. But Roky- 
cana’s answer to this problem was to demand a responsible and Chris- 
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tian attitude on the side of the great ones (not that he was at all op- 
timistic about it), while Chelcicky’s answer was his anarchism.” As, 
however, every violent form of rebellion was utterly abhorrent to 
Chelcicky, it might be said that his answer, in relation to society as a 
whole, was no more realistic or effective than that of Rokycana. 

It is obvious that Rokycana could not share Chel¢icky’s attitude 
toward the state, his condemnation of government as such and of every 
participation in it on the side of Christians. This philosophy of re- 
ligious anarchism could, after all, only be implemented and lived—if 
at all—in the framework of small communities whose existence in 
rural seclusion was somehow tolerated by the very powers whom ideally, 
though in an entirely passive way, they tended to condemn and defy. 

In this sense it is perhaps justified to consider Chelcicky rather 
than Rokycana as the real father of the Unitas Fratrum. Yet it is true 
only within limits. For the small group of pious seekers had begun as 
Rokycana’s hearers, and it was he who brought them together with 
Chelcicky. Their first settlement at Kunwald, just 500 years ago, was 
founded under Rokycana’s protection. And in the later development of 
the Unitas Fratrum—which was bound to follow its own course—the 
spirit that, after long struggles, survived, was not the secluded anarcho- 
Christian community life recommended by Chel¢icky’s real heirs, the 


“Minor Party,” but a trend that, in many ways, was more closely allied 


with the general ideas of Rokycana.™’ It is only one of the ironies of 


history that its most vigorous leader in the period leading directly up 
to the Lutheran Reformation, Brother Lukas of Prague, did much to 
becloud Rokycana’s (and incidentally even Chelcicky’s ) memory among 
the Brethren.’ Nevertheless Rokycana can and must be considered as 
a great common influence on both indigenous forms of Bohemian Prot- 
estantism, the Utraquist Church and the Unitas Fratrum, whose further 
interrelation after 1471 remained close and complex, often characterized 
by bitter antagonism, but at times also by mutual support against com- 
mon dangers, well into and throughout the sixteenth century. 


Let us, for a last time, turn to the question: How much of a re- 
former—and I would think this means both a religious revolutionary 
and a religious builder—was this man John Rokycana? We have, as 
much as was possible within the framework of an article, tried to have 
his own testimony. Let us now glance at the testimony of his critics and 
enemies: those who considered him, in the year 1455, as a dangerous 
heretic. Of the 70 Articles of Wenceslas of Krumlov and Prokop of 
Pilsen’* (the latter, incidentally, renegade from Utraquism) some are 
connected with his teaching, others with his liturgical deviations—and 
the significance of liturgy for the development of a religious revolt may 
be just as weighty as the systematic teaching of dogma—spiced with 
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some rather slight and unsuccessful attempts to question his personal 
integrity. 

The most important of those articles are probably the following: 
Rokycana believes in the remanence, though he does not publicly teach 
it. He declares the Chalice to be indispensable for salvation, gives it to 
children and proclaims it a heresy to withhold it. (A number of related 
articles also refer to the Eucharist). He denies the character indelebilis 
of priests, does not urge people to go to confession, imposes no church 
penalties, and absolves penitents in cases reserved to the Pope. He 
acknowledges the fathers only as far as their teachings are clearly 
based on the Scriptures. He claims that the head of the Church is 
Christ, not the Pope. He altogether refuses obedience to the Pope, calls 
him Antichrist, permits singing of satirical songs about him and speaks 
with contempt of excommunication. He sings and permits his priests to 
sing Mass in Czech and in the Good Friday officium to read the Passion 
in Czech, in which language his priests also are permitted to baptize. 
He attacks and derides indulgences, the intercession of saints, as well 
as sacrifices, vigils and masses for the dead. He permits the use of non- 
consecrated altars but refuses to have special altars instituted for peo- 
ple willing to pay for it, and calls this simony. His priests use non- 
consecrated vestments. He celebrates the days of Hus and Jerome but 
not those of true saints and altogether permits all holidays but Sundays 
to fall into disuse. He tolerates the omission of hourly devotions, does 
not keep the kiss of peace, the blessing of the water, the provision of 
ashes, candles, branches and wine on the day of St. John and of oats 
on the day of St. Stephen, and altogether arbitrarily permits or per- 
forms changes of the Minor Canon. Thus he can not be considered as 
a Catholic priest. 

If we compare those points with what we know about Rokycana’s 
views and practices from other sources, especially from his own avowals, 
we have little reason to think that he has been much maligned by these 
accusations. Without doubt they are essentially true and show clearly 
to what extent, under Rokycana’s leadership, the Utraquist Church had 
ceased to be a part, even an autonomous part, of the Church Catholic. 


To what extent, then, can we call him a Protestant? Surely this 
will essentially remain a matter of semantics. If Protestantism, by 
definition, is the movement resulting from the thoughts and actions of 
Martin Luther and the Swiss Reformers, then, indeed, no one thinking, 
teaching and acting in the 15th century could be considered as essen- 
tially belonging to Protestantism. If, however, we try to develop a 
definition according to content of religious thought and policy, then 
things might look different. Let us recall such facts as Rokycana’s 
understanding of the role of faith in salvation, his approach to 
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consubstantiation and his belief in the ubiquity of Christ’s body, his 
narrowing down of the essence of Penance into pure contrition, to- 
gether with the whole radical depreciation of nearly all the exterior 
elements of institutional magic in the practice of the Church. I am 
aware of the fact that even where the parallels with Luther’s teaching 
and that of other later reformers seem most striking, there are always 
also significant differences which, by detailed analysis, can be made 
to appear almost larger than the similarities. Nevertheless I believe that 
the similarities are strong enough to entitle him, in terms of the history 
of ideas as well as of the history of religion as a total and—last but 
not least—sociological phenomenon, to a place so near Protestantism 
that the expression forerunner, precursor, is no longer adequate. It is 
a place halfway between Hus and Luther not only in time but also in the 
logic of development. 

Presumably one needs to be more specific about this. There is no 
reason to assume that Rokycana had ever been read by Luther. If it 
should be possible, at all, to speak of any impact of his personal ex- 
istence on Luther it would be through elements that Luther met in the 
teachings of the Brethren. The direct influence of Hus on Luther 
would then seem much more important than the possible effect of the 
man who was fated to represent and hand down Hus’s heritage. But 
for the total picture it is enough to find that this heritage was carried 


on, was kept going as a living reformation, not a dead organization of 
schismatics grouped around a second rate formality. 


It was, indeed, Rokycana’s enormous achievement to have kept it 
alive and growing, in a hostile world and confronted by the greatest 
difficulties at home. In some very essential regards he even enriched it 
and adapted it creatively for what was to him surely the foremost task 
—the moral cleansing of the Czech nation. The experience that in this 
he could not be as successful as he so badly wanted—this experience is 
reflected in what some historians have called his pessimism.’* But it 
was never the pessimism of hopeless resignation, rather that of a grim 
and typically Hussite determination to continue this struggle, like all 
others, against any odds. This attitude also prevailed under his suc- 
cessor, Wenceslas Koranda, who lived to lead the Utraquist Church al- 
most to the gates of the Lutheran Reformation. And if this reformation 
found such an open, joyous reception among many adherents both of 
Utraquism and of the Unitas Fratrum, then it was not because these 
religious bodies had become weak and lifeless but on the contrary be- 
cause so much in the teaching of the new Reformation had been antic- 
ipated by both, but even more by Utraquism, in the form in which 
Rokycana had shaped it. 

And here is a last limitation of the claims I believe I can make. I 
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do not think that Rokycana as a theologian or, indeed, as a total person- 
ality was as Original, as creative, as powerful a figure as either of the 
two men between whom he stands, Hus and Luther. He might be more 
on a level with men like Melanchthon (who was much greater as a 
thinker but weaker as a church leader and character), Bucer (whose 
personality and whose religious-political middle-role was, in some ways, 
rather similar to that of Rokycana), and Cranmer (who for a while, 
like Rokycana, held the burden of a new-born national reformation on 
his shoulders and carried it, as Rokycana might have done, with re- 
luctant heroism into martyrdom). But the purpose of this sketch would 
be fulfilled if the old picture—which sees, between the cliffs of early 
Hussitism and the summits of the German-Swiss Reformation, nothing 
but an insignificant flat—can be replaced by the picture of a chain of 
mountains, clearly continuous and coherent if uneven in shape and 
grandeur. 


1, For this letter see Enders II, 344, The vol. I, Prague 1917 (Rozpravy éeské 
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sitstvt v literature, zejména némecké, 


il, 


12. 


Medieval History, where Krofta’s 
chapter contains at least a fair 
amount of information on Rokyeana’s 
part in the general course of Czech 
history (VIII, 79, 93-95, 106). But 
neither Schaff-Herzog nor the Ency- 
clopedia of Religion and Ethics so 
much as mention his name. 

See his Catalogus testium veritatis, 
edition of 1608. Rokycana is men- 
tioned a few times in Flacius’ tale 
about the Hussite movement, but has 
no paragraph of his own as Jacobellus 
and Peter Payne and, in much more 
detail, Zizka who, after all, was great 
only as a military and political, not 
as a religious, figure. 

It seems that Palacky had intended 
to devote a special study to Rokycana 
but never got around to doing it. See 
Barto8, Literérni Cinnost M. Jana 
Rokycany, 


M. Jana Pibrama, M. 
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Petra Payna, Geski Akademie, Sbirka 
prameni, skup. III, é 9, Prague 1928, 
p. 17. For Palacky’s general evalua- 
tion see vol. IV, 1, 444-449, in the 
German edition of his ‘‘ Geschichte 
von Bohmen.’’ 

. Fin de Vindépendance bohéme, vol. I. 
Georges de Podiébrad, pp. 18ff. 

. Geschichte der Béhmischen Briider, 
Prague 1861, Vol. I, pp. 21 ff., 38 ff. 
. Jaroslav Goll, ‘‘Rokyeanova Postilla,’’ 
Casopis musea ceského, vol. 53, Prague 
1879, 95 ff. 199 ff. (This journal is 
later quoted as CCM.) See also the 
same author’s article ‘‘Jednota 
bratrsk4 v 15. stoleti,’’ in the same 
journal vol. 58, 1884, pp. 38 ff. 


. The best bibliographical study on 
Rokycana is still Barto’, op. cit. The 
author brought it more up to date in 
the bibliographic notes to his bio- 
graphical sketch: ‘‘Rokycana,’’ in 
Svétci a kact7i (Spisy Hus. ésl. ev. 
fak. bohosl., class A, No XI), Prague 
1948, 222, 223. Of Rokycana’s writ- 
ings themselves one, his Latin tractate 
on the Sacraments, has always been 
available, as it was printed as an ap- 
pendix by Cochlaeus in his Historia 
Hussitarwm, Mainz 1549, pp. 442-550. 
It is an early polemical work against 
Tabor, (written 1431), thus much less 
significant for his independent devel- 
opment than his later works. Similar 
polemical writings ‘‘against the Pi- 
kards’’ (i. e. the Bohemian Brethren) 
are printed especially in the second 
volume of Jaroslav Bidlo’s edition of 
the documents of the Unitas Fratrum 
(Akty Jednoty Bratrské, Prameny dé- 
jin moravsk¥ch, part III. 2 vol., Brno 
1915, 1923.) Several of his speeches 
and letters during the time of the 
Basel Council are to be found in the 
Monumenta  conciliorum  generalium 
saeculi XV, Concilium Basileense, ed. 
E. Birk and F. PalackY, vol. I and IT, 
Vienna 1857, 1873. Some other speech- 
es and writings of the same period, in 
Mansi’s Acta Concilii, especially vol. 
XXX, 262-306, and in Palacky, Ur- 
kundliche Beitrige zur Geschichte des 
Hussitenkrieges, Vol. II, Prague 1873, 
399. Some later important letters in 
the same editor’s Urkundliche Beitraige 
zur Geschichte Bohmens im Zeitalter 
Georgs von Podiebrad (Font. rer. 
Austr. part 2, vol. XX), Vienna 1860, 
and much more, including the impor- 
tant tractate ‘‘De existencia corporis 
Christi in sacramento altaris,’’ in Zd. 
Nejedl¥’s Prameny k synoddm strany 
pragské a _ tdborské, Prague 1900. 
(Some of this material in a more pre- 
cise version in Bidlo, op. cit.). Of the 
great later works the Postilla was 
published by Frantisek Simek in a 
critical edition of over 2000 

(Sbirky prameni éeského hnuti néa- 


boZenského ve stol. XIV a XV., vol. 
16 and 17, Prague 1928, 1929.) Simek 
also published Rokycana’s Traktdt o 
prijimant krve, the Czech version of 
an originally Latin written defense of 
the Chalice against the Catholics from 
1465, in Véstnik k, ¢eské spoleénosti 
nauk, ti. fil.-hist.-filol, 1940, II, 
Prague 1941, and important parts of 
his exegetic works on the gospels of 
St. Luke and St. John in a book of 
selected writings of Rokycana (M. 
Jan Rokycana, Obrdénce pravdy a 24- 
kona bostho, vibor 2 kdzdnt etc.) 
Prague 1949 (later quoted as ‘‘VY- 
bor’’). 


. For the story of Rokycana’s youth 


see Zdenék Nejedly, Mladi M. Jana z 
Rokyean, COM 1899, 517-534. So far 
there exists, strangely, no attempt 
even in Czech at an adequate evalua- 
tion of R.’s life and work. Urbanek’s 
great work Vék Podébradsky (Ceské 
déjiny, ed. Novotny, III, 3) deals 
thoroughly with his role in the general 
frame of Czech history, but not going 
beyond 1459 has remained a torso. 
Also in his more specific evaluation 
(III 673ff.) he had not yet been able 
to use the full text of the Czech 
Postilla (see ibid., p. 679). 


. See Goll, op. cit., 167 ff. 
. There is no truly adequate treatment 


of Jacobellus, as the most recent pub- 
lication about him (F. Boreck¥, Mistr 
Jakoubek ze Stribra, Prague 1945) is 
too summary and dwells too much on 
the surface to do justice to this great 
figure. For a short sketch in English 
on him, together with more literature, 
see F. Heymann, John Zizka and the 
Hussite Revolution, Princeton 1955, 
pp. 151 ff. 


20. See Heymann, Zizka, chapter 10, 
21. For Jakoubek’s influence on Zelivsky 


see Evzen Stein, Zelivski jako nédbo- 
Zenskd osobnost, Véstnik k. éeské 
spoleénosti nauk, ti.  fil.-hist.-fil., 
Rotnik 1947 No. 1, Prague 1950, p. 
22 ff. For the political collision be- 
tween the two great religious leaders 
of Prague see Heymann, Zizka, 307 
ff. A strictly Marxian interpretation 
of Jakoubek’s turn toward a less radi- 
cal attitude is given by J. Macek, 
Tabor v husitském revoluéntm hnutt, 
vol. I, Prague 1956, pp. 192-196. 


. See J. Proke’, K pocdtkwm M. Jana 


Rokycany, Véstnik k. &. spoleénosti 
nauk 1927 No. VI, Prague 1928, p. 1. 


23. See Aeneas Sylvius, Historia Bohemi- 


ca, ch. 45, Pekat, Zizka a jeho doba, 
IV, 161 (Prague 1933) and Heymann, 
Zizka, 426 f. 


. See especially the first two volumes of 


the Documenta of the Council of Basel 
and Mansi’s Acta, both quoted above 
in note 16. 


25. While in some minor details of facts 


or interpretation no longer quite up- 
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to-date, the best (and most dramatic) 
presentation in detail of the negotia- 
tions between the Czechs and the 
Council is still Palacky’s. See his 
great work in the German edition 
(Geschichte von Béhmen) vol. III part 
3, Prague 1854, 41-52, 63-107, 112-129, 
136-152, 194-202, 212-222. There is, 
however, now an excellent short study, 
containing most of the essential facts, 
in E. F. Jacob’s ‘‘The Bohemians at 
the Council of Basel’’ in Prague Es- 
says, ed. R. W. Seton-Watson, Oxford 
1949, pp. 81-123. Rokycana’s role 
there is well described on pp. 87 f., 
94 ff., and passim. 

. The official and complete text of the 
Compacts in Latin and Czech is con- 
tained in Archiv éeskiy III, 398-444. 
For the best analysis of the general 
and political significance of this peace 
document see R. Urbfnek in Vék 
Podégbradsky vol. I. Prague 1915, 88- 
136. 

. See about this the important work by 
R. Urbdnek, Lipany a konec polntch 
vojsk, Prague 1934. 

. Bee Palack¥, op. cit. 181 f. 

. This is made very clear by Urbfnek 
in Vék Podébradsky I, 12v ff. 

. Ibidem, 328, 329. 

. **Nieolai de Pelhrzimow Chronicon 
Taboritarum,’’ in Héfler’s Geschicht- 
schreiber der husitischen Bewegung in 
Béhmen II, Vienna 1865/66 (Font. 
rer. Austr. VII), 475-820. On Payne 
see Heymann, Zizka, 169, and later 
passim, with literature on p. 169, n. 
13 


. See about this Barto’, Literdérnt din- 
nost M. Jana Rokycany etc. p. 57. 

. Sources are: the report given by 
Nicholas of Pelh¥imov, op. cit., (C. 
Hoéfler, Geschichtschreiber, II, 747 
ff.) and Nejedly, Prameny, 160 ff, 
there also an attempt at evaluation 
suffering from wrong premises (see 
later). The best and most detailed his- 
torical and interpretive treatment in 
Urb4nek, Vék Podebradski I, 820-861. 
. See Urbfnek, op. cit. II, 160-187. 
. Ibidem II, 231-299. 

. On the campaign against Tabor see 
ibidem II, 663-678, Payne, incidental- 
ly, cannot be identified with Tabor 
quite as fully as the present sketch 
might indicate by its necessarily 
somewhat simplified presentation. See 
e. g. F. M. Barto’, ‘‘Z potftku Jed- 
noty bratrské,’’ CCM vol. 95, Prague 
1921, pp. 32 f. 

. See Z. Nejedl¥, ‘‘Cesk4 missie Jana 
Kapistrana, CCM 1900, 57ff, 220ff, 
334ff, Urbfinek op. cit., II 552-559, 
and (for a view totally in defense of 
Capistrano and against the Hussites) 
Johannes Hofer, Johannes von Capes- 
trano, Innsbruck 1936, 359-432. All 
three contain full references to the 
sources. 


38. This, however, was what the Greek 


negotiators—all enemies of the Union 
with Rome—would have wished to im- 
pose on Bohemia. See about this the 
careful study by M. Paulovd, ‘‘L’Em- 
pire Byzantin et les Tchéques,’’ in 
Byzantinoslavica, XIV, Prague 1953, 
pp. 158-225. 


. For the immediate pre-history and his- 


tory of the election see the recent pub- 
lication O volbé Ji¥iho 2 Podébrad 
za krdéle éeského (Prague 1958), con- 
taining all the source material edited 
and introduced by Urbének. 


. The main source for Aeneas’ meeting 


with George is the prelate’s letter to 
Carvajal in R. Wolkan, ed.: Der 
Briefwechsel des Eneas Sylvius III 
(Font. rer. austr. Part 2, vol. 68, 
Vienna 1918, pp. 22-36). 


. See Carler’s report (ed. Birk) in 


Monumenta Conc. Gen. Sec. XV. Con- 
cilium Basileense, vol. I. Vienna 1857, 
462 ff., also Barto’’s remarks in his 
article on Rokycana in Svétci a kaciri, 
Prague 1949, p. 207. 


. For the discussion of George’s plans 


(and the role of his diplomatic coun- 
cillor Martin Mair) see Urbdnek, 
Husitsky krél, Prague 1927, pp. 163 
ff. and A. Bachmann, Bohmen und 
seine Nachbarlinder unter Georg von 
Podiebrad, 1458-1461, Prague 1878, 
59ff, 215ff. 


. The impression that Rokycana’s atti- 


tude was one of the reasons for the 
persecution is maintained in the histo- 
riography of the Brethren all the way 
down to J. Th. Miiller’s great work 
(Geschichte der Béhmischen Briider, 
vol. I, Herrnhut 1922) even though 
Miiller himself could not quote any 
facts for this impression (See there 
p- 73) and on p. 79 admits that 
‘while he was not able to hinder the 
prosecution he has at least not helped 
it.’? This indeed emerges clearly from 
the sources (eg. Bidlo, op. cit. 
passim). 


. For the main socio-economic reasons 


of the baronial revolt, see e.g. Urban- 
ek, Husitsky krél, 197 ff. 


. For Rokycana’s part in the disputa- 


tion, see his Traktét o prijimant krve, 
quoted above under n. 16. We shall 
have to return to it later, where it 
will be quoted as ‘‘Krev.’’ 


. This is most strikingly expressed in 


the great Utraquist manifesto of 1468, 
see Archiv esky, Vol. 20, Prague 
1902, pp. 557 ff. 


. See Raynaldus, Annales Eccl., ed. 


Mansi, vol. 29(10), Lucca 1753 R 
502-505. ond 


. This is exactly what was done by 


Zdenék Nejedly in his book ‘‘ Prameny 

synodém strany pragské a tédbor- 
ské,’’? where (on page 26) he errone- 
ously puts Rokycana’s work ‘‘De 
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quinque prioribus  sacramentis’’ 
(printed under the title ‘‘De septem 
sacramentis’’ in the appendix to 
Cochlaeus’ Historia Hussitarum, 
Mainz 1548, p. 442-500) into the 
years 1441-1443 and therefrom con- 
cludes a development of Rokycana’s 
ideas back to Catholicism. In reality 
the tractate, as Krofta has proved in 
his article ‘‘K liter4rni éinnosti J. 
Piibrama a J. Rokycany, (COM. No. 
77, Prague 1903, pp. 433 f.) dates 
from 1431, and was a defense of Utra- 
quism against the still very powerful 
Taborite brotherhood. See also Bartoi, 
Literérnt ¢innost M. Jana Rokycany 
p. 23. 

. See about this Proke’, op. cit., p. 19. 
. There is, however, a considerable pos- 
sibility that this influence came 
through Matthias of Janov and (or) 
Thomas &titnf¥ in both of whom the 
Franciscanism was more apparent 
than in Rokycana’s case. See about 
this Eduard Peschke, Die Theologie 
der Bohmischen Briider in ihrer Friih- 
zeit, Stuttgart, 1925/1940, Vol. I, pp. 
34, 45 f., 63 f. 

. On this aspect and the various manu- 
scripts see H. Hruby, Ceské postilly, 
Prague 1901, 67ff. 

. See Hus, De Ecclesia, ed. 8S. H. Thom- 
son, Cambridge 1956, pp. 16ff, 25 ff. 
. The following quotes, especially when 
taken from the Czech Postilla (quoted 
as P.) are selective rather than ex- 
haustive. See for Rokycana’s views on 
predestination P. I, 692, 705, P. II, 60, 
523ff, 571, 591, 604 and 612. 

. See Exegesis on St. John, Vibor, 149, 
150, and F. Simek, Uéent M. Jana 
Rokycany (Rozpravy éesk6é akademie 
véd a umen{, tf. III, ¢. 77) Prague 
1938, p. 43. Simek’s book is a very 
careful—the author is a philologist— 
attempt at abstracting Rokycana’s 
teachings in detail from the various 
sources to which it sticks quite closely, 
thereby however foregoing completely 
the chance (or rather the admittedly 
difficult task) of placing the reform- 
er’s thoughts into the framework of 
the historical and ideological trends 
and developments of the 15th century. 
(Later quoted as ‘‘Uéent.’’) 

. Exeg. on St. John, Vijbor 160. 

. P. I. 763, P. It 456 ff, 780, Exeg. 
St. John, Viibor 174. 
. P. I, 564, 731 ff. 

eR. TE COT i.,, 0S. 
UVéent 121, 

. See e.g. O. Ritschl, Dogmengeschichte 
des Protestantismus, Leipzig 1912, II, 
284 ff. and later passim. 

. See below the discussion of his fight 
against, the magic formalities. 

<2. BT $04. 

. Printed by Simek in an appendix to 
his edition of the Postilla, II, 901-905. 


See also Simek, 


63 


64 


65. 
66. 


67. 
68. 


. Among 


. P. I. 818, P. II, 422. See also the 
later discussion of the role of contri- 
tion in penitence. 

. P. II, 36, 52, 95, 99, 426 ff. 560 f, 94, 

Exeg. St. John, Vvibor 156. 

Exeg. St. John, Vibor 156; see also 

Simek, Uéent, p. 6 f. 

P. I 367, 690, 697 f., 825; II 403 f, 

637; Exeg. St. Luke, Vijbor 114 ff. 

P. It 788 ff. 

When asked whether all people who 

took communion in one kind only were 

now in Hell, Rokycana evaded a clear 
answer, saying that these are God’s 
judgments unknown to man. Yet he 
would, he says, never admit that man 
can be helped toward salvation by 
communion in one kind just as much 
as by both, and if on his death bed he 
should be put before the alternative 
of receiving it in one kind or not at 
all, he would prefer the latter, trust- 
ing that what priests had withheld 
would yet be granted to him by God’s 
merey. (P. II 703) See further Krev 

48 ff. 

the Catholic accusations 

against King George figured very 

prominently the claim that in 1462 

he had avowed before the whole Bo- 

hemian Diet that he did not believe 
salvation could be achieved without 
the Chalice. George emphatically de- 

nied having said this. See eg. H. 

Markgraf ed., Scriptores rerum Siles- 

iacarum vol. VIII, Breslau 1873, p. 

124, and Palackf ed., Urkundliche 

Beitrige zur Geschichte Bohmens @m 

Zeitalter Georg’s von Podiebrad, Vien- 

na 1860, p. 650. 


. Krev 15 f, 21 ff. See also Simek, 


Véent, 227 f. 


. Krev 40 f, P. II 776 ff., 810. 


. On the more popular level 


(and in 
much more violent forms) this same 
two-front struggle had been fought by 
Zizka. See the passage on the role of 
the Eucharist in his thinking in Hey- 
mann, Zizka, pp. 211, 213, 445f. 


. See the bibliographical references on 


Hus’s teaching about transubstantia- 
tion (especially in the works of Sed- 
l4k, Novotny and Kybal) in Peschke, 
op. cit. I, 66, and especially Sedl4k, 
Studie a terty k ndbogzenskiim dé- 
jinédm éeskijm, Olomouc 1914, 1915, I 
450 ff., II 165 ff. 


. See J. Sedlak, Nékolik textu 2 doby hus- 


itské, Brno 1912, p. 15, as quoted by 
Peschke, op. cit., I, 71. The compari- 
son, incidentally, is the very same used 
by Luther repeatedly in his explana- 
tions of the workings and essence of 
consubstantiation. It had been used 
earlier in the scholastic literature to 
explain the double nature of Christ, 
but as far as I am aware Jacobellus 
was the first one to make use of it 
in connection with the mystery of the 
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79. 
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Eucharist. It would be of some inter- 
est to discover how this idea then trav- 
elled from Jacobellus to Luther (as 
I have not heard of Luther’s ever 
having read Jacobellus himself), if, 
indeed, this is not just a remarkable 
ease of a parallel but independent de- 
velopment of thought. 


. See the Monumenta of the Council of 


Basel I, 846 f. 


. See e. g. P. II 609. The only passage 


in the eritical edition of the Postilla 
containing what seems a clear exposi- 
tion of transubstantiation is probably 
not by Rokycana himself but an in- 
terpolation by one of his listeners or 
later copyists. It does not seem at all 
to be in his style and has long been 
suspected for this and other reasons. 
Simek, however, in taking notice of 
these objections, still considers it gen- 
uine. See P. IT 771. 


. P. I 277f., 678f., 717ff.; II 281, 769. 


See also Joseph Th. Miiller, Geschichte 
der Béhmischen Briider, vol. I (Herrn- 
hut 1922), p. 98. 

See e. g. Rokycana’s arguments as 
reported (with careful correctness, s0 
it seems, despite his polemical inten- 
tions) by Luk4& of Prague in his so- 
called Trialogus, in Bidlo, op. cit. II, 
31. Note also the interpretation by 
Peschke, op. cit. I, 72 f. 

This quote from P. I 722 f. The same 
idea expressed in similar though some- 
what more general terms in P. I 668. 
For Rokyeana’s understanding of the 
ubiquity of God, occasionally taking 
forms turning to mcze rystical and 
even pantheistic ideas than could be 
considered generally characteristic for 
him, see Exeg. St. John, Ysibor, 140 
f. There is, incidentally, a strong par- 
allel between the thesis of the ubiquity 
of Christ’s body in the teachings of 
Rokycana and Cheléick¥, if F. M. 
Barto’’s very plausible suggestion is 
accepted that the Eucharistic tractate 
in question (Prague Chapter Code D 
82) is an early work of Cheléicky’s. 
(See Barto’, ‘‘K potdtkim Petra 
Cheléického,’’ CCM 1914, 27 ff., 150 
ff.) We may wonder why Peschke, 
who devoted considerable space to an 
analysis of this tractate, did not no- 
tice or at least not mention this close 
similarity either in his chapter on 
Cheléick¥ (especially I, 111 f.) or in 
his short chapter on Rokycana (I, 71, 
ff.). On the whole important ques- 
tion of the relation between Rokycana 
and Cheléick¥ see later. For the very 
obvious parallel with the teaching of 
Luther against Zwingli ef. W. Kohler, 
Das Marburger Religionsgesprich, 
Leipzig 1929, pp. 26, 32 ff., 115, 135. 
One of them—if Christ’s body had 
been as large as a mountain it would 
yet have been eaten up long ago— 
(see Simek, Ucent 224 f.) seems to be 








86. 


87. 
88. 


89. 


90. 
91. 


a heritage from much older heretical 
movements, perhaps passed on through 
the Beghards or the Brethren of the 
Free Spirit. We find it quoted as an 
argument of the Cathari in Déllin- 
ger’s Beitrige zur Sektengeschichte 
des Mittelalters, Munich 1890, I, 198. 


. In Simek’s presentation the topic oc- 


eupies a long chapter of 30 pages. 
(Uéent, 220-250). 


. See his Historia Hussitarum, appendix 


pp. 442 ff. 


. See the summary in Simek’s Uéeni, 


215 ff. 


. P. I, 859, II, 554. 
5. The highly interesting history of the 


Hussite struggle against the indul- 
genées still awaits a full scale study. 
For a very summary sketch in a 
Western language see Nikolaus Paul- 
us, Geschichte des Ablasses im Mit- 
telalter, vol. III, Paderborn 1923, 516 
ff. 

For the further role of the term 
‘*Good Will’’ in its influence on the 
Bohemian Brethren see later. 

P. ii, p. 910. 

The section on purgatory, published 
by Simek as one of the appendices (II 
906-914), is earlier than the Postilla. 
The issue of purgatory became the 
object of an exchange of letters be- 
tween Rokyeana and Cheléick¥ who 
strongly argued against its existence. 
Rokycana’s own letter is not preserved 
and can only partially be recon- 
structed from Cheltick¥’s answer. 
This answer (really a lengthy trac- 
tate) is published in a critical edition 
by K. Cern¥: ‘‘Rozpravy Cheléického 
v rkp. Pafizském,’’ in Listy filolo- 
gické vol. 25, Prague 1898, pp. 259 
ff., 384 ff., 453 ff. A partial transia- 
tion into German in Goll’s Quellen und 
Untersuchungen, II, 82-96. 

In the 70 Articles against him, lodged 
by Wenceslas of Krumlov. See F. 
Hrejsa, Déjiny kfestdnstvt v Cesko’- 
— vol. III, Prague 1948, p. 
16. 

Cochlaeus, op. cit., 485-490. 

See perhaps best P.II, 564, clearly 
challenging the Catholic teaching that 
the administration of forgiveness had 
been quite fully entrusted by God to 
the Church and its servants, the cler- 
gy. In fighting this claim Rokycana 
could at least partly follow the lead 
given by Hus and Jacobellus (See e. 
g. for Huss his De Ecclesia, ed. Thom- 
son, 76 ff., and for Jacobellus H. 
Hruby, Ceské postilly, Prague 1901, 
p- 44). He thereby rebelled most 
sharply against Pope Martin’s V bull 
‘Inter cunctas’’ of February 1418, 
directed against the early Hussite 
teachings and emphasizing, among 
other matters, the indispensability of 
auricular confession and priestly ab- 
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solution for forgiveness. (See H. Den- 
zinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum, 30th 
ed., Freiburg 1955, Nrs. 670, 671, p. 
250.) Rokycana’s stand is, incidentally, 
in full agreement with the somewhat 
later teachings of Peter of Osma 
which were the object of Sixtus’ IV 
bull ‘‘ Licet ea’’ of 1479. See ibid. No. 
724 ff, p. 270.) 

92. P. I. 468, II, 358 f., 660 ff. 


93. P. II 420, 455 ff., Bidlo op. cit. II, 


264, 

. See De Ecclesia, ed. 8. H. Thomson, 
76 ff., and especially 81 ff. 

. P. I, 412, P. II, 435, 490 f, 656. See 
also Simek, Uceni, 256 ff. 

. We can deduce this from his own 
testimony, Exegesis St. John, Viubor, 
169, as well as from the accusations 
of his enemies in the list of the 70 
articles (Hrejsa, op. cit., III, 116.) 
. P. If, 001 &..607.&. 


98, Exeg. St. John, Viibor p. 143, quoting 


the Venerable Bede. 


99. P. I 793 ff., 805 ff., IT 606 f. 


. P. II 627, 808. Rokycana attacks both 
those that want to worship her as 
they would worship God and Christ, 
and those that consider her ag ‘‘ just 
a woman like any other’’; see P. II 
754. 

. P. II 850 ff; see also Hus, op. cit. 8. 
Simek gives a detailed and faithful 
picture of this part of Rokycana’s 
teachings in Uéent, 35 ff. 

< Ps ae Gil. ff. 

. Rokyeana here follows Jacobellus and 
Wyeclyf more closely than Hus. See the 
sharp passages in the polemical trac- 
tate printed by Simek in the appendix 
to vol. II of the Postilla, pp. 915-970, 
especially on 939 f. The use of the ex- 
pression ‘‘Whore’’ (in Czech ‘‘nevést- 
ka’’) has a special word appeal be- 
cause behind it is the idea of the true 
Chureh as the bride of Christ (in 
Czech ‘‘nevésta,’’ of which ‘‘nevést- 
ka’’ is a diminutive form). The whole 
habit of talking of Babylon and the 
Antichrist in relation to the Pope and 
Rome goes, indeed, much farther back 
in history, at least as far as some of 
the Joachite attacks in the late thir- 
teenth century. See e.g. the article by 
Ruth Kestenberg-Gladstein ‘‘The 
Third Reich,’’ (touching also on the 
interesting question of the connections 
between Joachism and Hussitism) in 
Journal of The Warburg Institute vol. 
18, London 1955, p. 249. 

. See Simek’s very perceptive evaluation 
of this issue in his Uéent, 71 ff. 


5. P. TI, 656, also Bidlo II, 258 ff. 


. Hrejsa, loc. cit. 
. E.g. De Ecclesia, ed. Thomson, p. 201. 
. P. II, 535. 


9, See the convincing way in which this 


thought is summed up by Simek in his 
Uéent p. 49. 


110. ‘‘Et hoc utique sacramentum nemo 


potest conficere, nisi sacerdos, qui rite 
fuerit ordinatus...,’’ see Denzinger, 
op. cit. No. 430, p. 200. 


. The actual correspondence in various 


places in Bidlo, op. cit. I. See also 
Miiller, op. cit. I. 71, 81 f, 89. It 
is characteristic for his persistent mis- 
understanding of Rokycana’s position, 
especially in regard to the Brethren, 
when Miiller writes (p. 71): ‘‘How 
wise and clever Rokycana might have 
been—he simply lacked the strength 
of character and the consuming and 
inspiring conviction to become a true 
church reformer (reformator).’’ In 
reality it was just his task as a ‘‘re- 
formator’’ which required his remain- 
ing where he was—at the helm of the 
embattled Utraquist Church. See the 
much better understanding of Roky: 
cana’s position (though somewhat 
clouded by over-emphasis of the politi- 
cal factor) in Peschke op. cit. I., 69, 
second paragraph. 


. Until lately the access to Chelticky 


and his works for those who do not 
read Czech has been quite limited. 
There is some literature in Russian 
(mainly the works of Jastrebov) and 
a good deal more in German, notably 
Goll’s Quellen wnd Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte der Bdhmischen Brii- 
der, especially vol. II (Peter Chel- 
éick¥ und seine Lehre), Prague 1882, 
Miiller’s Geschichte der Bdhmischen 
Briider (vol. I, 66 ff.), Carl Vogl’s 
most enthusiastic, somewat dillettan- 
tish but nevertheless valuable Peter 
Cheltschizki, ein Prophet an der 
Wende der Zeiten, Ziirich und Leipzig 
1926, (by the same author also a 
rather free translation of Cheléickf’s 
main work Sit’ viry as Das Netz des 
Glaubens, Dachau 1924, in Czech, pub- 
lished by Smetanka, Prague 1912), 
furthermore Peschke’s already 
quoted Theologie der Béhmischen 
Briider in ihrer Friihzeit with a good 
chapter about Cheléick¥, centered on 
his view of the Eucharist (part I, 
105-191) and very careful German 
translations of some of Cheltick¥’s 
works in part II, Stuttgart 1940, 1- 
142). In English there was for a long 
time only the delightful sketch by 
Matthew Spinka: ‘‘Peter Cheléicky, 
Spiritual Father of the Unitas Fra- 
trum,’’ in vol. XII, (1943) of this 
journal, pp. 271 ff. Quite recently an- 
other valuable contribution has ap- 
peared: the chapter on Cheléick¥ in 
Peter Brock’s The Political and So- 
cial Doctrines of the Unity of Czech 
Brethren, ’8 Gravenhage 1957, pp. 25- 
69, understandably with only limited 
emphasis on the theological part of 
Cheléick¥’s thought. There as well as 
in Peschke, I, p. 107 will be found 
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satisfactory bibliographical notices on 
the very considerable Czech literature. 
A more complete bibliography is: 
Eduard Petri, Soupis ditla Petra 
Cheléického a _ literatury o  ném, 
Prague 1957. About this, see O. 
Odlozilik’s review in Speculum, 1958, 
p. 428 f. 

Some solid groundwork has been laid 
for such a task by F. M. Barto’’s 
article ‘‘Cheléickf a Rokycana’’ in 
Listy filologické, vol. 48, Prague 1921, 
pp. 30-40, 118-135. It will facilitate 
future work, which however, because 
of its need for the use of largely 
philological research methods, can 
hardly be undertaken outside Czech- 
oslovakia. See also Jaroslav Vitek, Dé- 
jiny éeské literatury, new edition, 
Prague 1951, Vol. I, 163 ff. 


Cheléick¥ was well acquainted with a 
number of prominent clerics in both 
the Taborite and the Utraquist camp, 
and among those who helped him to- 
ward more knowledge of theological 
literature he names himself specially 
Martin Volyné, preacher at the fa- 
mous Bethlehem Chapel. See his letter 
to Nicholas of Pelhftimov in Goll, 
Quellen und Untersuchungen II, 72. 


Rokyeana’s biblicism which, of course, 
he holds in agreement with the whole 
Hussite tradition, becomes perhaps 
most explicit in P. I, 691 f, and IT, 
227. About his preference for the Old 
over the New Testament see Simek, 
Uéent, 28 f. This preference, however, 
is never expressed in forms which 
would question the general character 
of the 0. T. as part of the revealed 
truth of God, as is true in the case 
of Cheltick¥. 


See in Rokycana’s case especially P. I, 
77 ff, II, 365, 370 ff. 


For Rokycana’s socio-economic views 
and his antagonism to great wealth as 
a danger both to the general welfare 
and to the salvation of the soul of 
wealthy people see P. II, 174 ff, 210, 
462, 483, 536, 581 ff., 614, 671. His 
views about monks and monasticism 
are summed up by Simek, Uéeni 72 f. 


His views on killing and the death 
penalty are expressed most eloquently 
in Exeg. St. John, Viibor 166f. See 
also Urbfinek, Vék Podébradsky III, 
726f. On Cheléick¥’s views about it 
see Brock, op. cit. 53 ff. with bibliog- 
raphical notes; on the issue of war 
aay 57 f. See also Goll, Quellen II, 
47 ff. 


119. 


120. 


121. 


123. 
124. 


See Rokycana P. II, 850 #. Cheléick¥ 
expressed his opposition to this view 
in a separate work: O trojim lidu, ed. 
R. Holinka, Prague 1940. 

On Rokycana in this context see above, 
n. 117. On Chel&ick¥ see Brock, op. cit. 
62 ff. 

Brock (op. cit., 103-181) gives a most 
detailed, careful and valuable descrip- 
tion of the development of the schism 
and the victory of the (Major) party 
which essentially buried the pure 
Christian anarchism as inherited from 
Cheléick¥ and the early Brethren, but 
he does not refer to the fact that this 
new course is much more in agreement 
with Rokycana’s heritage. This is not 
merely a matter of deduction. It is 
strongly suggested, among other 
things, by the facts that Wenceslas 
Koranda Jr., Rokycana’s close friend, 
disciple and successor, tried to influ- 
ence this development in the direction 
away from this anarchism (see his 
Manualntk, ed. J. Truhlaf, Prague 
1888, also quoted by Brock, op. ctt. 
p. 142); and that two other early 
leaders of the ‘‘Major Party,’’ John 
Taborsk¥ and Prokop of Hradec, were 
both products of Rokycana’s educa- 
tion through the University and the 
Utraquist Church. It would even seem 
very likely that Prokop’s formula 
which temporarily served to bridge 
the schism, the theory of the ‘‘Good 
Will,’’ was derived directly from 
Rokyeana (e.g. P. II, 197). About TA- 
bork¥ and Prokop see Brock, op. cit. 
105, 109-111 and passim. 


. The main reason for it lay in the 


issue of the Eucharist where Lukéi, 
at least temporarily, identified him- 
self completely with the Taborite- 
Pikart view against Rokycana’s and 
Cheltick¥’s view of the Real Presence. 
See Bidlo op. cit. II, 28 ff., and 
Peschke op. cit. part II, 220 ff. It 
is interesting to note that Luther, 
when presented with Luk4i’s and the 
Unitas’s views in their final form of 
1523, reacted rather mildly to it, in 
contrast to his well-known later at- 
titude toward Zwingli, and that the 
Unity itself was very willing to toler- 
ate, in the case of Luther, a Euchar- 
istic theory that had been considered 
intolerable by Luk4’ in the very simi- 
lar form in which it had been pre- 
sented by the Utraquists under Roky- 
eana and Koranda. (See eg. S. H. 


Thomson, op. cit. Archiv fiir Reforma- 
tionsgeschichte, 1953, pp. 172-175). 
Hrejsa, op. cit., ITI, 114 ff. 

See e.g. J. Th. Miiller, op. cit., I, 61. 





PIUS AENEAS AMONG THE TABORITES 
Howarp Kaminsky, University of Washington 


The power that impelled Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini from his first 
insignificant clerkship at the Council of Basel to the height of papal dig- 
nity resided less in himself than in the cross-currents of fifteenth- 
century European politics through which he moved. The particular cur- 
rents that Aeneas Sylvius exploited were those emanating from Ger- 
man resistance to Rome, from the Hauspolitik of the Hapsburgs, from 
the entrenched Hussitism of Bohemia, and in general from the cultural 
differential between backward-Gothic Central Europe and the new life 
of Renaissance Italy. Amply endowed with energy and the kind of 
rich but not first-rate talent that never has to sacrifice effectiveness to 
an original vision of truth, Aeneas carefully made himself useful to the 
dignitaries of Basel, to the Council’s pope, then to the Emperor Fred- 
erick III, and finally to the Roman papacy. His good style, facetious 
imagination, and worldliness helped him throughout his career, and 
when it became possible for him to look forward to high office in the 
church he experienced a mild spiritual conversion and took the necessary 
holy orders; as Bishop first of Trieste (1447), then of his own Siena 
(1449), he served both the Emperor and the Roman Pope; in 1456 his 
service to both parties was rewarded with the dignity of Cardinal Priest 
of Santa Sabina, and in 1458, on the death of Calixtus III, he was 
elected to the papacy.’ 


From 1431 to 1455 Aeneas Sylvius lived and worked across the 
Alps, at Basel from 1431 to 1442, and at the imperial court (for the 
most part resident in Wienerneustadt) from 1443 on. Other humanists 
were later to claim that this long residence among Germans had impaired 
Aeneas’ latinity; whether or not this was the case, his career did as- 
sociate him closely with German affairs—or more exactly, the affairs 
of Central and East-Central Europe. As early as 1445 one of the cardi- 
nals playfully accused him of having become a German in outlook, and 
the criticism seems to have continued in force in curial circles for many 
years more.” On his nomination to the cardinalate he wrote to thank 
his patron Frederick III and to assure him of Aeneas’ continued at- 
tachment to German interests: “I will show all men,” he wrote, “‘that I 
am a Cardinal of Germany rather than of Italy.”* Of course this at- 
tachment was in some respects like that of a leech to its host: asa re- 
ward for his “German” endeavors Cardinal Piccolomini enjoyed inter 
alia a papal grant of 2000 ducats yearly from German benefices, and in 
general the main benefit from his understanding of German affairs ac- 
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crued to Rome, not to the ecclesiastical or political life of the German 
states.“ So far indeed from showing either sympathy or understanding 
for the realities of German political life, he gave at least literary sup- 
port to the sterile doctrine that the Roman Emperor should enjoy and 
exercise total, absolute, discretionary sovereignty, at the expense not 
only of individuals but of the princes.° Such doctrine was eminently 
harmless: it was the princes, not the Emperor, who threatened the 
Roman system. 


An important subdivision of the papacy’s German problem was 
that concerned with the Bohemian Hussites, whose great significance 
was better understood then than it usually is now. In 1446 Aeneas 
Sylvius could still write (to Frederick IIIT) of the Roman Emperor and 
the Roman Pontiff as the two powers that dominated or ought to domi- 
nate all other temporal and spiritual powers respectively, but even his 
glassy Gelasianism, which ignored so much theory and so many realities, 
could not omit the qualifying exception of the Hussites—the perfidious 
Hussites who alone in the West were not subject to Rome.® But what 
could Rome do? Again Aeneas Sylvius offered an answer, this time writ- 
ing to the pope, Nicholas V: “... the Church, the mystical Body of 
Christ, if certain of its limbs decay, can cure them or cut them off, pro- 
vided that its Head be sound.’* The harsher of the two courses sug- 
gested in 1448 was applied by Aeneas himself in 1462, when as Pius II 
he formally abrogated the Compacts of Basel, which had allowed the 
Hussites to re-enter the Roman Church even while adhering to 
utraquism. 


Taken together with the anti-conciliar Bull Execrabilis of 1460 and 
the renunciation by Louis XI of the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges in 
1461, this decisive action of Pius II’s may be interpreted as a declara- 
tion that Rome would henceforth meet all new forces of reform or 
change with a rigid defense of the old medieval institution. It is under- 
standable that this pope should have bitingly expressed his disappoint- 
ment when his preaching of a crusade was not interrupted by shouts of 
“Deus vult!’’,® and indeed fitting that he should have died while earnest- 
ly preparing a crusade in the midst of a vast European-wide indifference. 
Such fantasies were substitutes for the genuine political leadership that 
Rome could no longer offer. It is thus the more remarkable that between 
the Aeneas Sylvius of 1448, who suggested amputating the Hussites 
from the Church, and the Pius II of 1462 who actually did so, there 
stood a decade of very differently oriented Roman policy towards the 
Hussite Bohemians, marked by friendliness, patience, and a spirit of 
negotiation—a policy largely engineered by Aeneas Sylvius. In retro- 
spect it seems that the negotiations of the 1450’s were more apparent 
than real, with Rome not prepared to yield on any point of substance, 
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but one is always entitled to suppose that things might have turned out 
differently, and if they had, then the retrospect might have shown the 
1450’s as the inchoate phase of a genuinely new policy. In any case it 
may fairly be said that if the restored Roman papacy between Basel and 
the Protestant Reformation showed any inclination to deal with the 
European-wide crisis it faced, it did so in the 1450's, with the Hussites 
and Aeneas Sylvius occupying the center of the stage. 


The following pages will deal with one aspect of this interesting 
decade, Aeneas Sylvius’ idea of the Hussite movement as represented 
in his literary compositions and expressed in his political acts, an idea 
derived, it will be argued, from his experience among the Bohemians— 
but especially among the Taborites—as an imperial envoy in 1451. No 
attempt will be made to deal originally with the complicated Central 
European background of the story or for that matter with the events of 
Aeneas’ own career ;” it is suggested only that seen in the light of Aeneas’ 
Hussite experience, certain aspects of Curial policy in the 1450’s and 
early 1460’s stand forth more clearly than they otherwise would. And 
as a by-product of the inquiry some new light may perhaps be thrown 
on the extraordinary man who possessed enough greatness—but just 
enough—to force the Middle Ages, the Italian Renaissance, and even 
the Bohemian Reformation, to serve his own career. 


1. The Historia bohemica (1458) 


The story may be begun in the middle, with Aeneas Sylvius’ well- 
known and influential History of Bohenia. Much of his literary work 
was connected with his special sphere of activity in Central Europe; 
thus Bohemia, which he described as “situated in barbarian territory 


across the Danube, a part of Germany,’® was an obvious candidate 


for his attention particularly in view of its contemporary prominence 
on the European scene. ‘There is no kingdom,’’ Aeneas wrote, “in 
which, in our time, there have emerged so many changes, wars, slaugh- 
ters, and miracles, as Bohemia has shown us.’"* Even in his early days 
at Basel, when the Hussites had come to argue for the Four Articles, 
his attention had been turned to Bohemian history; subsequently, 
through his contacts with Czechs at the imperial court and in Bohemia 
itself, he was able to consult Bohemian chronicles and more contem- 
porary materials; finally his own experience in Frederick’s chancery 
and as an envoy to Bohemia had made him familiar with that country’s 
recent history, which indeed he had occasion to discuss briefly in several 
of his shorter compositions.” Thus when a summer sojourn at the 
baths of Viterbo in 1458—just before his election to the papacy—gave 
him leisure for writing, he was able to quickly compose a history of 
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Bohemia, from the earliest times to his own day. Like all of his histori- 
cal work this composition is primarily a work of literature,"* well- 
organized, fast-moving, elegantly and smoothly written. There is of 
course a concern for the facts—in some cases indeed Aeneas is our 
only source for important facts—but these are not allowed to stand in 
the way of literary or stylistic effect.” If Aeneas had earlier written 
that “the histories of the Bohemians” were “written by unlearned men, 
and contained many foolish things and many falsehoods, with neither 
moral judgements nor ornaments of style,“*® he had in his own work 
been able to avoid at least such of these defects as were most objection- 
able to the humanist littérateur—and to cultivated Europeans of the 
time, who eagerly sought copies." As for contemporary Bohemians, 
they were informed by Pius II’s envoy that the Historia bohemica not 
only showed the Pope’s tender attachment to their nation but brought 
lustre to its history and glory to its name,”* a judgement in which many 
Czechs, even Hussites, concurred.” 


Modern Czech historians have for the most part taken a much less 
enthusiastic view of the Historia, although one of the best of these 
scholars has argued for it with great cogency ;” in the present context, 
however, these considerations will be touched on only in passing. More 
to the point here is the question, what image of the Hussite movement 


does the Historia bohemica present? As the author’s prefatory state- 
ment suggests, the special claim of Bohemia to historical interest was 
its contemporary significance—in short, the Hussite movement. And 
in fact this phase of the work does receive most attention: more than 
half the chapters deal with the Hussite period of Bohemian history. As 
we might expect, of all the phenomena of Hussitism, the figure of John 
Zizka is given the most vivid treatment, as a mighty demonic warrior, 
fascinating in his invincibility and virti.”* But the Hussite movement 
itself is also given its share of attention, in a manner that arouses con- 
siderable interest. 


In briefest summary, Aeneas’ picture can be reduced to the follow- 
ing outline. John Hus took up the ideas of Wyclyf, in the context of 
the Czech struggle against German predominance at the University of 
Prague. His Wyclyfite propaganda attracted various elements of the 
Czech clergy, some seeking relief from indebtedness and escape from 
punishment, others bitter because their high intellectual qualities could 
not get them fat benefices. Hoping to adjust their grievances through 
revolution,” they generalized their perhaps justified attacks on idle and 
vicious clerics into an attack on all priests, and, “withdrawing from the 
Catholic Church they embraced the insanity of the Waldensian sect.” 
There follows a list of twenty-four Waldensian errors, which thus 
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seem to be part of the general body of Hussite doctrine,” the more so 
since the introduction of utraquist communion—attributed by Aeneas 
not originally to Master Jakoubek of Stribro but to the German heretic 
Peter of Dresden, working in Prague—is placed after these errors.” 
As Palacky pointed out long ago, the Four Articles of Prague, which 
were formulated in 1420 as a common program for the several Hussite 
parties, are not even mentioned until fifteen chapters later, when the 
Hussites have come to the Council of Basel.” It is true that the Wal- 
densianist doctrines did come to the fore quite early in the movement— 
by at least 1415/1417—but not before the utraquist innovation and 
not in the way Aeneas suggests; whatever their origin, they developed 
as the program of the provincial extremists who for the most part be- 
came the Taborite party in 1419 and 1420. Prague Hussitism, on the 
other hand, remained dominated by a Wyclyfite-scholastic concept of re- 
form that was very different from popular sectarianism.” In other 
words, Aeneas’ picture is incorrect, and in a way that suggests a de- 
liberate tendentiousness, an effort to present Bohemian Hussitism in 
general as dominated by radical and indeed revolutionary sectarian doc- 
trines of the Waldensian type. 


One naturally considers, first of all, the possibility that Aeneas 
simply did not know the truth, or that his desire to write quickly, and 
perhaps also his desire for literary effect, led him to neglect the careful 
study of sources and reconstruction of temporal sequence that could 
have produced a true picture of the facts. But whatever the force of 
these considerations, they must yield primary significance to another 
one: in his final redaction of the “History of the Council of Basel,” 
written in 1450, Aeneas offers a different and in some ways better pic- 
ture of the early development of Hussitism.” Here he portrays the 
Czechs as resentful of German domination, “not only in the University 
but also in the royal court and the Prague city government.” Looking 
for a chance to expel the foreigners, they “took a cause from faith,” 
embraced the ideas of Wyclyf, and began to preach the following: (1) 
that the Church was evilly ruled, (2) that all were damned who did not 
take communion in both kinds, (3) that the clergy should not possess 
temporal dominion, (4) that no public crime should be tolerated, (5) 
that no obedience should be given to those in mortal sin, (6) that the 
word of God might be freely preached by anyone. Here then, in the sec- 
ond, third, fourth, and sixth of these points, are what became the Four 
Articles of Prague, shown more or less correctly as emerging from the 
original Prague reform movement. (On the other hand, the actual 
naming of the Articles as such is postponed, in this work too, until the 
Hussites’ appearance at the Council of Basel.) Moreover the first point 
was also a commonplace of the University movement; only the fifth 
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point is not accurate in its context. Aeneas then goes on to char- 
acterize the anti-Catholic violence that ensued, and then to outline the 
further development of Hussite doctrine. The leaders of the Hussite 
party, he says, having previously failed to get rich livings, and hating 
their superiors, asserted that priests should be content to receive as 
support nothing but free offerings ; these very leaders, however, secretly 
devoted themselves to filling their own coffers. (This last point is en- 
tirely inaccurate, although its merely moral criticism is in some ways 
preferable to the more misleading social-revolutionary interpretation of 
1458.) And men of this sort, he goes on, preached an almost infinite 
number of errors: there follows a list of radical errors, including the 
doctrine that God is everywhere; the rejection of pilgrimages, images, 
and the use of holy oil and water; the preparation of the Eucharist 
with no special vestments and no ceremonies beyond Jesus’ words of 
institution; baptism in river water. Some also said that the Eucharist 
was not Christ’s true body but only a representation and a memorial. 
Somewhat further on in the account there is a statement that they did 
not recognize the authority of the Apostolic See. 


As already noted, this picture has a certain degree of validity. The 
University reform, which Aeneas labels simply Wyclyfism, did include 
at least five of the six points he gives. The subsequent development of 
radicalism was in fact closely associated with the attack on the Roman 
clergy as property-holders, and the radical errors were in fact held 
by various radicals, including not only the Taborites but also other 
groups both more and less extreme. Aeneas does not, it is true, make 
the necessary distinction between Taborites and Praguers, and he sim- 
plifies, telescopes, and reshapes so forcefully that his material can hardly 
be unravelled, but at least he does less injustice to the Prague movement 
than he was later to do in 1458. Above all, he does not seek to make the 
Hussites Waldensians—such characteristic Waldensian doctrines of 
the 1458 list as the denial of Purgatory and of prayers for the dead, 
the rejection of the cult of saints, the use of non-consecrated buildings 
for worship and non-consecrated ground for cemeteries, and the aban- 
donment of special fasts and festivals—these are not included in the 
1450 radical doctrines, nor are the latter labelled Waldensian. What it 
comes to is this: even though, through his ignoring of the Prague- 
Tabor dichotomy, Aeneas cannot avoid confusing parts with each other 
and the whole, still, insofar as we refer his account to a kind of national 
Hussitism—a consensus led by and focussed in the Prague party—the 
1450 narrative is not too violently opposed to the facts, while the 1458 
account is hopelessly distorted. On the other hand, this second account 
represents the doctrines that constituted the essence of Tabor’s reli- 
gion more accurately than does the first; this very fact, however, makes 
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the confusion of Taboritism and Prague Hussitism more pernicious 
than it was in 1450. 

If now we ask what was responsible for this new concept of Hus- 
sitism we do not have to look very far. In 1451 Aeneas Sylvius, then 
Bishop of Siena, was sent to Bohemia on a diplomatic mission, in the 
course of which he had extensive opportunities to form closer impres- 
sions of Hussitism in general and Taboritism in particular. 


2. The Mission of 1451 


The actual purpose of Aeneas’ going to Bohemia was to present 
that country’s Diet with Frederick III’s decision to retain Bohemia’s 
elected king, the 11-year-old Ladislav Postumus, in Vienna.** The mis- 
sion was carried out in July, and in August Aeneas composed an ac- 
count of it,” which he sent as a letter to the Curia’s leading Central 
European expert, John Carvajal, Cardinal Priest of San Angelo, who 
had himself dealt with the Bohemians as papal legate a short time be- 
fore. Like many of his other narrative compositions, Aeneas’ report 
is irritatingly artful, combining facts—and perhaps non-facts—in a 
manner designed to produce certain practical effects: the Apostolic See 
was to be informed of important transactions, Cardinal Carvajal and 
presumably the rest of the Curia were to be shown what a useful per- 
son Aeneas Sylvius was, and—one guesses*—the Bohemian situation 
was to be portrayed in such a way as to suggest that Aeneas should be 
sent to handle it, perhaps with a Cardinal’s rank. All these strains must 
be borne in mind as we read the letter. 


The transactions at the Diet, which met at BeneSov, were sig- 
nificant for two reasons. First, Aeneas could observe Bohemian politics 
in action, the heretics and the Catholics meeting together, the nobility 
both Hussite and Catholic sitting with the ‘‘oratores”’ of the towns, most 
of which, he says, supported either Tabor or John Rokycana, Arch- 
bishop-elect of Prague and leader of the dominant Hussite party. Most 
of the nobles seemed to him to follow the Roman cause, but politically 
at least the leading power in the realm was the Hussite baron, George 
of Podébrady. And the mission thus took on the further significance, 
that it provided Aeneas with a chance to have a private talk with George, 
about the “peace and welfare of the realm.” 

The subject of the conversation as given” was the possibility of 
reuniting Bohemia with the Roman Church. Aeneas urged George to 
undertake this task and thus help not only his country but himself and 
his family on earth, and his soul in the next world, “for there is certain 
to be a place assigned in heaven to all who enhance, aid, and defend 
their fatherland.’”*’ When George objected that the conditions for re- 
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union had long been established, in the Compacts of Basel, and that it 
was up to Rome to accept them, not continue to refuse them recognition, 
Aeneas argued that the Hussites had violated the Compacts by going 
beyond the single deviation of voluntary and supererogatory utraquism 
that these permitted to Hussite adults. Instead, utraquism was being 
preached as necessary to salvation, some Catholics were being forced 
to take it, and it was being given to infants; in addition, the Czech ele- 
ments of the Hussite mass had not been abolished. Moreover other 
points of issue had to be settled: church lands had to be restored, and 
the Hussites would have to withdraw the candidacy of John Rokycana 
and accept an archbishop approved by the Pope. 


On no point did George of Podébrady actually give way—nor in- 
deed did he allow himself to be drawn into a theological discussion. In 
general he insisted that the Compacts had to be confirmed, and he 
threatened that if they were not, and the Bohemians were forced to take 
up arms once more, the end of the conflict might well see the victorious 
Hussites insisting on greater concessions than those in the Compacts: 
“arma tenenti omnia dat, qui justa negat.’’ But the pithy, balanced 
Latin serves to remind us that it is Aeneas who writes the letter, and 
hence he who is making the points; whether he has embellished George’s 
threats or reported them accurately, the message is clearly one that he 
wishes to give the Curia: abandon the old policy, born of anti-Basilian 
reaction, of refusing all negotiation, and try to deal with George of 
Podébrady.* Nor need such negotiations entail too many concessions, 
for Aeneas represents George as declaring his trust in Aeneas, as indi- 
cating his recognition that Rokycana’s cause is hopeless, as separating 
himself from those who do not accept the Roman ritual (this is quite 
apart from the question of utraquism), and as confessing to a certain 
mistrust of his own judgement and to some doubts about the Hus- 
site priests.** No wonder then that Aeneas finishes his account with the 
observation that “if there is anyone who can bring the towns back to 
union [with Rome] it is George.’’*’ Between the lines one reads: and if 
there is anyone who can bring off these negotiations with George it is 
Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, Bishop of Siena until higher office be 
granted him. 

ee * 


Both on the way to the BeneSov Diet and on the trip coming back 
Aeneas’ party stopped at Tabor, for an overnight stay and a midday 
halt, respectively. His report of the city’s layout, institutions, beliefs, 
and miscellaneous traits, in the very year before its suppression by 
George of Podeébrady, is invaluable, not least because it sees things 
from the special point of view of a man who represented, vis-a-vis the 
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Taborite reformation, both the Italian Renaissance and the medieval 
order. Aeneas gives a lengthy account of his discourse with the Ta- 
borites, but it will be most useful here to gloss over the discussion it- 
self—which dealt chiefly with utraquism and its justification—and con- 
sider what he reports under two headings, information about Tabor 
and impressions of it. The two cannot always be separated, and there 
remains the additional puzzle of how to distinguish between what 
Aeneas actually observed, or even actually believed, and what he wrote 
primarily for effect ; nevertheless, a good deal of fact and opinion comes 
through with sufficient clarity. 

The Tabor that Aeneas saw was neither the communist-chiliast 
society of 1420 nor the headquarters of the armies that had ravaged all 
of Central Europe in the later 1420’s, but a stable peaceful city, glad to 
entertain a Roman bishop and anxious primarily to preserve its reform 
in the midst of a hostile world. Its economic system was that of the 
typical ‘“‘craft-town” of fifteenth-century Bohemia: social turmoil was 
a thing of the past. As Aeneas inimitably puts it:*° 

Formerly they wished to live in imitation of the Primitive Church, and 

they held all things in common; they called each other Brother, and one 

provided what the other lacked. Now each lives for himself, and one 

thirsts while the other is drunk. Brief was the fervor of love, brief the 

imitation. 
Even at first, he notes in his nasty way (and not quite correctly), the 
Taborites had divided up only what they had taken from others, but 
now they have become soft and fear their neighbors, and so cannot 
plunder as before; hence they have turned to “‘seek wealth in trade and 
pursue sordid gain” (“turpe lucrum’—as distinct from the sanctum 
lucrum pursued, e.g., by Aeneas, a non-resident and pluralist). There 
are some four thousand men in the city capable of fighting, but they 
have become artisans, and work, for the most part, with wool and wool- 
ens. There is much valuable property in the city, the product of earlier 
plunder, and there are rich men—presumably leaders in the crafts and 
in trade. Tabor moreover still retains predial villages that she had 
originally conquered from various nobles and monasteries; the Em- 
peror Sigismund, when he recognized Tabor as a royal city in 1437, 
had confirmed her possession of these subject villages. 


As to the political aspect of Tabor, Aeneas says little, beyond a 
reference to “magistrates,” but it is quite clear from the rest of his 
account (and from other sources) that there was an ordinary civil order 
established in the city.*” 

The religious practice of Tabor centers around a kind of congre- 
gational organization. The church is “a certain wooden building, like 
a country barn,’’** in which there is a single, unconsecrated altar; on 
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this the sacrament of the Eucharist is exhibited to the people. In the 
simple service a priest, not clad in special (i.e., Roman) vestments, says 
the Lord’s prayer and the words of institution; the sacrament is then 
given in both kinds to everyone—not only to adults but also to infants 
and even the insane. Every day the priests preach didactic sermons 
(Aeneas says, “expound the Law”) *** in the church, and the Taborites 
“have no greater concern than to hear sermons; if anyone is negligent 
and stays at home sleeping, or busies himself with business or diversion 
while the sermon is being preached, he is beaten with rods and forced 
to enter to hear what they call the word of God.” The intensity of 
Tabor’s religious interest is also attested by Aeneas’ report that his 
discussion with the Taborite priests was attended by many students and 
citizens who knew Latin—“for this perfidious genus of men has the 
single good quality of loving letters.’*° (Elsewhere he remarks that 
the Italian priests who cannot even read the New Testament should be 
ashamed: “among the Taborites you will hardly find a woman who can- 
not demonstrate familiarity with the Old and New Testaments.’’*’) 
Logically enough there was no place in this religion for the practices 
associated with specially consecrated churches, altars, and cemeteries; 
holy images; canonical hours; fasts, saints’ days, and the cult of saints 
in general; clerical tonsures and clean-shaven clerical faces ; ornate vest- 


ments; holy water and the consecrated chrism; monastic orders; the 
doctrine of Purgatory and prayers for the dead; obligatory auricular 
confession to a priest. (The doctrinal aspects of these deviations will be 
considered below. ) 


Thus the Taborite clergy stood in an entirely different relation- 
ship to the people from that prevailing under the Roman system, with 
the one exception that the consecration of the Eucharist still pertained 
peculiarly to the priest. Otherwise, instead of a priesthood distinctively 
tonsured and clothed, monopolistically distributing the gifts of divine 
grace to a passive people, wielding the sacramental power of penance, 
celebrating a complex and ornate ritual, presiding over or fostering 
the myriad cults and observances of the Roman faith, and forming part 
of a great European organization whose material, ecclesiastical, and 
intellectual dimensions vastly transcended any one parish—instead of 
this system we see at Tabor a clergy very close to the people and 
definable, in essence, as that part of the congregation which exercised 
the function of religious leadership, in preparing and administering the 
Eucharist, in preaching, and in working among the people.” It is thus 
logical that such a clergy did not form a property-owning estate but 
was instead supported entirely by contributions from the community :* 


The Taborites stock a building for them at public expense with grain, 
beer, pork-fat, vegetables, wood, and all necessary furnishings, and they 
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add to this a three-score of groschen each month for each priest, out of 
which sum the latter may buy fish, fresh meat, and, if they wish, wine. 
They offer nothing on the altar; they condemn all tithes; and they do not 
observe the offering of first-fruits either in name or in fact. 
If we are justified, as I think we are, in seeing these common stores 
as the lineal descendants of an original communism that had extended 
to the whole community,“ then we have another testimony to the unity 
of clergy and people within the congregation. 


It will perhaps have been remarked that a large part of Taborite 
religious practice expressed a group of doctrines similar to those cited 
above as constituting the list of Waldensian errors used by Aeneas in 
his History of 1458. The list of doctrines in the 1451 letter is in fact the 
same list as that of the History, in extension, content, and even, in some 
cases, language, although it is not given the Waldensian label. It is 
highly probable—almost certain—that Aeneas had this list before he 
visited Tabor, that he had indeed received it in the South-Bohemian 
town of Jindrichtv Hradec ( Neuhaus), which he had previously visited 
and where now, in 1451, he had stopped before setting out on the jour- 
ney that took him to Tabor and BeneSov.** In this town he had met 
the renegade utraquist priest John Papousek of Sobéslav, who, he later 
recalled, had given him a text of the Compacts (hence Aeneas’ excellent 
preparation for his discussion with George of Podébrady) as well as 
accounts—narratives and memoranda, no doubt—of previous Hussite 
history.*° One of PapouSek’s surviving memoranda, though not nec- 
essarily one corresponding to what he gave Aeneas Sylvius, flatly says 
that the Taborites were Waldensians, and otherwise emphasizes the 
role of that heresy in early Hussitism.*’ It is thus quite likely that 
Papousek also gave Aeneas a list of Waldensian articles of a genre 
still well represented in surviving manuscripts, and composed originally 
for inquisitional purposes.** Nor is it possible to imagine that at their 
meeting Papousek did not offer Aeneas a full oral orientation in the 
world of Hussitism as the former understood it. The whole encounter 
represents perhaps the first case of what has become a type in European 
intellectual history: the influential interpretation of a revolution by its 
émigrés and renegades; as we shall see, the interpretation typically 
combined keen insight with spots of total blindness. 


ok K ok 2K 


We may now turn to Aeneas’ impressions of this strange socio- 
religious organism. They began with his first sight of his hosts,“ who 
had joyfully extended the hospitality requested of them and had come 
out to meet the travellers. The Taborites were a rustic and disordered 
crowd, still bearing the marks of their earlier wartime wounds, and 
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clothed very miscellaneously. “They received us,’ the sophisticated 
Italian bishop wrote, “with no order of precedence, no respectfulness 
of speech, in a barbarous and rustic manner” ; on the other hand the hos- 
pitality was willing, food was offered in abundance, and ample shelter 
was provided. ( Here again we are in the presence of a type: the rough- 
and-ready New World offering its best to disdainful visitors from the 
Old.) Aeneas then saw the town gate, with two pictures, one of an angel 
holding a chalice, the other of John Zizka, whom the Taborites had 
once followed devotedly into battle and whose picture they now revered 
as almost divine (‘‘velut numen”), even though they would not honor 
Christ’s. 

Perhaps the kernel of what Taboritism meant appears in a dialogue 
Aeneas had with some of the city’s religious leaders ;*° while the key 
Waldensian doctrines are, interestingly, not discussed, the rather stereo- 
typed debate on utraquism suddenly turns into a profoundly revealing 
passage. Aeneas is debating with the Taborite Bishop, Nicholas of 
Pelhrimov :™ 

Nicholas: Is there any decree of the Apostolic See or of a general council 

that forbids the laity to take communion in both kinds? 
Aeneas: Will you submit if I show the decree? 
Nicholas: We will submit if it be not contrary to divine law. 
Aeneas: There is no divine law to which such a sanction could be contrary. 
Nicholas: So it seems to you, but our opinion is far different. 


Aeneas: You say that communion in both kinds is commanded by the 
Lord, we say it is not ; who is more to be believed, you®? or the Roman 
See? 

Nicholas: He is to be believed whom divine scripture supports. 

Aeneas: But you say the divine law agrees with you, and we say it does 
not. What then? 

Nicholas: I consider him to be more worthy of faith who is closer to the 


words of the divine law. 
Aeneas: But what if there is doubt about this: who will prevail? 
Nicholas: Christ the Lord will judge. 
Aeneas: I understand then that you wish no judge, no superior on earth 
to define matters of doubt. So you neither believe that the Roman 
Pontiff is the head of the Christian people, nor receive general councils 
as valid... 
We have before us here, living and breathing, that one part of the es- 
sence of Taboritism that Ernst Troeltsch defined as “evangelical in- 
dividualism, no longer controlled by any institutional idea.’’** In point 
of fact Taborite practice did supply a form of control: it was the com- 
munity, not the individual, that might guide its acts by knowledge of 
the divine will; but Aeneas was less impressed by Tabor’s own prin- 
ciples of order than by its anti-Roman significance. 


In fact his impression seems to have been a genuine shock, not 
merely something confected for Rome. The passage with Nicholas 
of Pelhrimov had laid bare the ultimate source of Tabor’s nature; the 
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more obvious and practical consequences of these principles could be 
observed or reflected upon. The city, Aeneas writes,” 
is a haven or asylum of heretics, for whatever monsters of impiety and 
blasphemy are uncovered among Christians take refuge here, where they 
have protection; here there are as many heresies as heads, and there is 
freedom to believe whatever one likes. 
Later he repeats the point: ‘“They are not agreed in one faith, but some 
think one way, others another; velle swum cuique est nec voto vivitur 
uno.”** And at the end of the letter he returns to the same theme :” 
There are among them Nicholaites, Arians, Manicheans, Armenians, 
Nestorians, Berengarians, Poor Men of Lyons; but especially considered 
among them are the Waldensians, capital enemies of the one Vicar of 
Christ and of the Apostolic See. Since [the Taborites] reject the bridle 
of superior authority and preach liberty, they must necessarily admit all 
errors.*® 

What was this liberty that the Bishop found so repugnant? Es- 
sentially, of course, it seemed to be the rejection of the “bridle of su- 
perior authority”—but this was only the partial insight of a pillar of 
the old régime. In fact, Taborite liberty in its positive aspect was es- 
sentially the pattern not of disorder but of a new kind of order, that of 
the evangelical congregation become a complete society. An eminent 
scholar has recently called attention to the relationship between the 
privileged liberties of the medieval order and the ever-existing inde- 
terminate potentiality of pure liberty, which had found one embodiment 
in the dominant pattern of medieval institutions, but which was always 
capable of emerging into new creativity, new actuality, as pressures 
and opportunities arose.** Tabor was just such a new creation, but 
Aeneas could not appreciate its stable combination of liberty and order; 
he saw it as a manifestation of societal anarchy—the quicksand lying 
ever ready under the crust of civilization—and, in its moral aspect, a 
manifestation of vicious license. It was the diabolic liberty of Don 
Giovanni’s palace—“E aperto a tutti quanti, Viva la liberta!”,—a prin- 
ciple that curdles the blood of those who regard the preservation of 
civilized order as primarily a matter of keeping the door shut. 

Aeneas thus knew and felt that he had been in a new world, and 
he judged it to be “‘pestiferous, abominable, and deserving of death.” 
No compromise could be possible with such men. His letter culminates 
with a magnificent rhetorical projection of his insights :™ 


It seemed to me that I had been among barbarians, beyond the Sauro- 
matians and the Glacial Ocean, among the man-eaters or the monstrous 
people of India and Lybia. Nor indeed in the whole world encircled by the 
Amphitrites is there any people more monstrous than the Taborites; for 
they say that the Ethiopians, Scythians, and Taprobanians are monstrous 
by fault of their bodies, but the Taborites are made monstrous by fault of 
their depraved minds and innumerable blemishes of soul. . . . When I had 
left them I seemed to have returned from the lower depths of Hell. . . 
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It may be observed in passing that we have here, not only existing but, 
in Aeneas’ account, consciously realized, the fusion of religious and 
civilizational antitheses on the one hand, with a geographical antithesis 
—albeit only figurative—on the other, a fusion that was later to mani- 
fest itself in the actual antithesis of the New World vs. the Old. Massa- 
chusetts Bay and Hussite Tabor are indeed morphologically identical. 


We may now return to the problem posed in the first section of this 
inquiry, and try to explain why Aeneas’ History of 1458 attributed to 
the Hussites as a whole the sectarian Waldensianism that he had not 
known of in 1450, and which he had described as part of Taborite re- 
ligion in his 1451 letter. Referring to the Taborites, Aeneas wrote in the 
letter : 

I used to think that this people differed from us only in their rite of com- 

munion, but now I have found that it is a heretical people, faithless, rebel- 

lious against God, and having no concern for religion. 

But the judgment applied to a wider circle than that enclosed by the 
walls of Tabor. For one thing, Aeneas had observed at the BeneSov Diet 
that Tabor was supported by a number of other towns;* for another 
he had observed that even non-Taborites went considerably beyond mere 
passive utraquism in their deviation from the Roman system. Now the 
Catholic mind regards all heresies as essentially identical; once one 
leaves the center, Rome, there is only one direction, the centrifugal, and 
it makes little difference whether at a given moment one is at this point 
or that—the road is the same.** The Taborites had merely arrived at the 
point towards which the others were still travelling. The unbridgeable 
gulf in doctrine and societal foundation between Taboritism—the con- 
gregational society— and the Prague Hussitism of Rokycana—a na- 
tional and hierarchical establishment—escaped the Bishop of Siena, 
who saw in both only disobedience and deviation. Thus the judgement 
that in 1451 applied clearly to Tabor was fairly soon, as we shall see, 
generalized to apply to Rokycana’s utraquism as well. Again the 1451 
experience was determinative; in 1464 Pius II recalled what he had 
learned on his earlier mission :™ 

In other matters too they [scil., the Hussites] did not hold to the rite of 
the universal Church as they were required to do. They deviated in ec- 
clesiastical ceremonies, in the manner of obtaining benefices, and in many 
other things, from the custom of the universal Church, nor was their con- 
version ever genuine, since they never eliminated the error concerning the 
necessity of communion in both kinds [scil., as distinct from its optional 
legitimacy provided by the Compacts], but rather preached and inculcated 
their previous madness ever more vigorously among the people. We clearly 
found this to be the case when we. . . visited Bohemia. 

Having personally felt the essence of this “madness” in its Ta- 
borite realization, Aeneas was quite prepared to impute the Waldensian 
essence of Taboritism to the Hussite religion as a whole. Or perhaps 
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it would be more accurate to say that since he was not interested in 
making distinctions between the two tendencies, such distinction either 
never attracted his attention or else quickly faded out of his mind. His 
writings and activities after 1451 clearly exhibit this homogenized 
concept of Hussitism, with results that will be examined in the follow- 


ing pages. 
3. Aftermath of the 1451 Mission: Rome and Bohemia, 1452-1458 


Aeneas Sylvius wrote his report to Carvajal at a time when the 
Bohemian problem had already been committed to two notable Roman 
agents, Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa and the Francisan John Capistrano, 
both working, however, in a wider field that included Germany.” Neither 
of the two had the slightest inclination to negotiate with the heretics or 
even to mask an unyielding position with demands falling short of 
pure and simple conformity to Rome.” But in the first part of 1452 
Frederick III went to Italy for his coronation, which took place on 19 
March—the last imperial coronation in Rome—and Aeneas Sylvius 
went with him. In Rome the grasp of the Bohemian situation that had 
been shown in the letter of 1451 was recognized when, on 18 April, 
Nicholas V gave Aeneas a commission as papal legate for a territory 
consisting of, in the first place, Bohemia and Moravia, then also Silesia 
(one of the lands of the Bohemian crown), and finally the Hapsburg 
lands of Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola.” His powers of cen- 
sure, punishment, and dispensation were full and detailed; he was to 
use them to bring the Bohemians back to unity with Rome.” 


However the activity of Nicholas of Cusa, working in the other 
direction so to speak, from Bavaria, continued, and Aeneas was not 
allowed to interfere; on 8 September 1452 Pope Nicholas V asked him 
to undertake nothing new until the current efforts had taken their 
course.” Meanwhile, moreover, the situation in Bohemia had been 
changed with the subjection of the whole realm by George of Pode- 
brady ; in 1452 he forced Tabor to surrender and thus end her inde- 
pendent religious existence, and in the same period he reduced the 
Catholic party to submission; on 27 April 1452 he was elected Governor 
of the realm by a Diet of the Bohemian Estates, including both Catholics 
and Hussites, at Prague. Since the only possible basis for such a 
Hussite-Catholic combination could be a mutual tolerance based on the 
Basel Compacts, these were made binding on the realm by the same 
Diet. George’s position remained essentially the same even when, in 
1453, Ladislav Postumus finally came to Bohemia to receive its crown, 
for the young king, though an orthodox Catholic, depended entirely 
on George of Podébrady for practical governance of so turbulent and 
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alien a realm. While the Curia was to pin certain hopes on Ladislav’s 
Catholicism, everyone nevertheless realized that the true power was 
wielded by the Governor; and Aeneas at least also realized that some 
form of negotiated solution, with some sort of recognition of the Com- 
pacts, was the only possible formula for successful dealing with a man 
in George’s complex situation. 

Accordingly we find Aeneas in 1453 undertaking new efforts to 
bring himself to the fore in the Bohemian affair. On 24 November 
1453 he wrote Nicholas V a report on the situation after Ladislav’s 
coronation: his information was drawn from a letter he had received 
from his friend, the Czech Catholic Procop of Rabstein, who had be- 
come chancellor of the realm. Procop reported that George of Pode- 
brady still had full control over Bohemia and indeed over Ladislav him- 
self—they even slept in the same room; George had moreover expressed 
a desire to have Aeneas come to Bohemia, a mission that he hoped would 
be useful to the church. Aeneas wrote that he would go only if Nicholas 
commissioned him to do so.” A note of urgency appears in this letter as 
well as in others of the same period: the Hussites are trying their best 
to bring Ladislav over to utraquism; the Czechs will not let him leave 
the realm (he was also King of Hungary) until he has learnt to speak 
Czech and drink beer.” On the other side, Aeneas urges Procop of 
Rabstein to commend him to George of Podébrady and to remember 
that he, Aeneas, is still willing to undertake a trip to Bohemia if called 
on, even though he now plans to go to Rome, where indeed he is willing 
to act in the interest of the Kingdom of Bohemia.” 


But the trip to Rome had to be postponed for a year. The fall of 
Constantinople in 1453 abruptly raised the long-discussed project of a 
crusade™ to a leading issue of the day. Aeneas was required to repre- 
sent the Emperor at the Regensburg Diet, called to meet in the summer 
of 1454 with the crusade as its first order of business. He did so, and 
the Diet transpired with the usual ineffectiveness of such assemblies in 
the fifteenth century. But by now the new theme had joined with the 
Bohemian question: George of Podébrady was sounded out on his at- 
titude to taking part in an expedition against the Turks,” and he was 
thereafter to dangle this possibility before the papacy as one of the 
benefits that would flow from Bohemia’s unification with Rome. Aeneas’ 
own concept of the Bohemian question was also inseparably linked with 
his advocacy of a crusade. 

In January of 1454 Aeneas had written to George to urge him to 
re-establish the pre-Hussite situation in Bohemia; the Governor’s an- 
swer had been remarkably agreeable: Rome would have to confirm the 
Compacts or at least forbid the “heretication” of the utraquist Bo- 
hemians; John Rokycana would have to be confirmed as Archbishop of 
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Prague, but if this were impossible then some other arrangement would 
have to be worked out.” Armed with this message, which had been 
supplemented by a personal conversation with George in the spring of 
1455, Aeneas finally, in May 1455, left Wienerneustadt and Austria 
and trans-alpine Europe for good; he set out for Rome in order, first 
of all, to bring Frederick III’s obedience to the new pope, Calixtus III, 
but also to promote a new policy towards the Bohemians, and—in gen- 
eral and above all—to begin a new phase of his career. He had been 
Bishop of Siena since 1449, and had proven himself uncommonly use- 
ful to both Frederick III and the papacy ; now he hoped to end his exile 
in the barbarous north, take up direct papal service in Rome, and rise 
to the cardinalate.” Having transacted his immediate business, the 
presentation of Frederick’s obedience, he stayed on, keeping his hands 
at work. His great card however, the one that by this time only he could 
play with any promise of success, was the prospect of negotiating Bo- 
hemia’s reunion with Rome, with all that this implied in the way of new 
benefices and revenues for the papacy’s disposition, and with its prom- 
ise of effective support for the projected crusade that was to become 
Calixtus’ mania. Nor was the Curia indifferent to the religious and 
ecclesiological reasons for desiring reunification of the Western Church. 
But since the wisdom and feasibility of negotiating with the Hussites 
were far from obvious, it devolved upon Aeneas to weave the strands 
of recent history and contemporary politics into a pattern that would 
make his case; the culmination of this effort was a vigorous oration 
pronounced before the Pope in 1455, in the name of Frederick III and 
Ladislav Postumus.” 


K ok 2 * 


Aeneas’ argument is a model of rhetorical cogency. The importance 
of reconciliation is set forth in terms of the highest spiritual values 
(the Bohemians’ salvation is at stake; Christ died for them as well as 
for the rest of humanity), and in terms of practical benefit: the war- 
like and indeed invincible Bohemians are needed to fight the Turks.” 
But reconciliation is impossible without granting the Bohemians’ de- 
mand for confirmation of the Compacts. Here Aeneas reviews the other 
methods used or advocated, and demonstrates their impotence. The 
sword has failed, and besides, Aeneas smoothly remarks, God wants 
voluntary, heartfelt obedience. Disputation is hopeless without a judge 
accepted by both sides, but the Hussites, although “greedy for 
disputation,” 

will accept as judge neither the Roman Pontiff nor a general council, nor 

any mortal man; they will submit only to the decision of the New and Old 


Testaments, ... [but here] they admit no interpretation by our doctors; 
they stick to their own opinion. They hold that between one opinion and 
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another, between one interpretation and another, the judgement of God 
alone is binding; and so they elude all the force of disputation. 
(Here Aeneas has obviously fallen back on his experience at Tabor for 
a characterization of national Hussitism: it was Nicholas of Pelhrimov 
who informed him that in a war of scriptural citations “Christ the Lord 
will judge.”’) 

Another profitless weapon was the prohibition of ordinations of 
Hussite priests: some clerics reveal their Hussitism only after ordina- 
tion; some bishops will ordain anyone for money; moreover poor priests 
from Poland are willing to give communion in both kinds in order to 
obtain Bohemian livings.” As to the remaining possibilities, missionary 
preaching has not worked; bribery would be too expensive ; mere waiting 
for the Bohemians to see their error would be fruitless; ecclesiastical 
censure would be effective only if backed up by force; negotiation with- 
out concessions would not work. Thus nothing remains but to negoti- 
ate on the basis of the Compacts. 

But is it right for Rome to allow utraquist communion? Certainly : 
while the true faith is the same for all, there are many permissible 
variations in rites and ceremonies among Christians, and in any case 
utraquist communion, still practiced in the East, used also to be prac- 
ticed in the West: some surviving canons seem even to require it. 
Moreover, it had been allowed by the Council of Basel before that body 
fell into schism with the Roman papacy. If the Bohemians, in their 
sincere ignorance, seek this kind of communion as a privilege from 
Rome, there need be no doctrinal objection, particularly since, according 
to Aeneas’ oddly forced argument, the privilege can be granted in such 
a way as to be self-liquidating in one generation.™ 

So much then for the desirability of negotiating; there remains 
the problem of whether the single concession of the chalice will be 
enough to secure Bohemia’s submission to Rome. At this point Aeneas 
must construct his whole argument out of very flimsy material. He 
cannot avoid mentioning the religiously radical Rokycana (“anima 
nigra et pestilens’”’), nor can he ignore the fact that thanks to the pacifi- 
catory work of George of Podébrady, 


all of Bohemia has become as it were one people ; everyone is allowed his 
rite and those who would accuse the opposing party of heresy are subject 
to punishment. And so the wolf lies down with the lamb, the panther with 
the young lion.*4 


But this picture of a nation deeply involved in reform “without the per- 
mission of the Apostolic See” is not properly developed. There are no 
denunciations of the perfidious nation of Hussites; only a repeated 
charge that the leading priests—‘“viri pestiferi, pseudo-prophete’”’— 
seduced the confused people.” Having no desire to emphasize the radi- 
cal intransigeance of Hussitism, Aeneas not only passes over Taborite 
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Waldensianism—the city of Tabor had indeed been reduced by George 
of Podébrady in 1452, but its doctrines had not disappeared—but also 
avoids any clear characterization of Rokycana’s non-Taborite radi- 
calism. He refers in passing to the fact that the Bohemians had held 
many errors, but insists that they took only four of those errors to de- 
fend at Basel, and that the Compacts rejected three of these four, leav- 
ing only utraquism as the outstanding problem. The secularization of 
church property cannot of course be dismissed by this silly argument, 
but Aeneas says that it is not a key issue, particularly since the Catholic 
lords also hold such property. Taking the place of any serious considera- 
tion of the doctrinal content of Hussitism there is a socio-political 
treatment that first separates the low-born and insignificant clergy— 
these are the partisans of the reform—from the remaining population, 
and then subdivides the latter. The burghers are utraquist but also eager 
for peace; moreover they can legislate only for themselves. The peas- 
ants follow their lords, who for their part, even when nominally-utra- 
quist, are strongly inclined to the beauty and all-around superiority of 
the Roman rite. And above all classes there rules the all-powerful 
George of Podébrady, and there reigns the Catholic Ladislav. 

And here is the true burden of Aeneas’ argument. He describes 
George’s recent démarche seeking reconciliation with Rome, and indeed 
gives the impression that his present oration is in a sense a commission 
from the Hussite Governor.“ George of Podébrady can be trusted, 
for “although he drinks from the chalice, still he is a solid man, who 
keeps his promises and holds rigorously to what is just;’”’ he is a man 
“of high intelligence and higher counsel.”“* What is more, he has the 
power to impose his will on his people, for “he is the one man whom all 
the Bohemians respect.’’** In his letters of this period Aeneas again and 
again emphasizes George’s decisive position, notes his firm grip on the 
whole nation, supposes that he has only to say the word and Bohemia 
will follow him into a new settlement.** Since Aeneas thought he had 
recognized in the Czech a man of his own sort, an opportunist rather 
than a religious fanatic, a man “not so much stubborn as deceived,’** 
and finally, a leader not entirely at one with the Hussite element,” he 
could suppose that George of Podébrady would in fact play the role as- 
signed to him, of preparing the liquidation of Hussitism. 


It is here, in a curiously negative way, that Aeneas’ visit to Tabor 
makes itself felt in an oration that might otherwise seem to show him 
oblivious of what he had learnt. The equation of Hussitism with Ta- 
boritism still lies at the root of his approach to the Bohemian problem, 
but it now produces the conviction that since George of Podébrady and 
the other ‘“‘optimates” of Bohemia were certainly not Taborites, they 
could not really be Hussites, except for an adherence to the chalice. And 
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this adherence persisted for the most part because the nobility did not 
like to admit that they had been wrong.’ Now unless we are to make 
an utter scoundrel of Aeneas Sylvius we must suppose that he be- 
lieved a good deal of what he said, and that he really thought a well- 
disposed George of Podébrady could and would change the faith of a 
whole nation by fiat and example. Aeneas would not have recommended 
a policy that he did not think would strengthen the Curia, nor would 
he later, as Pope, have followed the same policy unless he thought it had 
a chance of succeeding. But it did not succeed, because the Bohemians’ 
Hussitism was something far more substantial than the humanist poli- 
tician supposed ; Taboritism was not essentially identical with national 
Hussitism, and the George of Podébrady who crushed Tabor did not 
thereby signify his rejection of the reform. Thus the oration of 1455, 
no less than the History of 1458, shows the distorting effect of Aeneas’ 
Taborite experience. 
a 


Unrealistic or not, Aeneas’ policy became that of the Curia for 
several years after 1455, although not without bitter criticism from 
such uncompromising spirits as John Capistrano. There ensued a 
complex period of negotiations and pseudo-negotiations, in which 
George always promised to send a mission to Rome, always offered his 


assistance for the crusade if only the religious negotiations could be 
completed, always sought papal approval on the strength merely of his 
promises. At one point indeed, in order to secure a Catholic coronation, 
when he became king after the death of Ladislav, he actually made a 
personal profession of obedience to Rome and promised to liquidate 
heresy among his people; but the oath was kept secret and seems in any 
case to have been taken by George in a duplicitous spirit.” The papacy 
on its side fell into something of a trap. Both Calixtus III and Pius II 
were led by the above-noted tactics to recognize George as king in their 
letters to him—letters that he used to excellent advantage to bolster his 
position, and Pius II even helped him to overcome the resistance of the 
staunchly Catholic Germans of Breslau (Wroclaw). At certain high 
points in the negotiations there was so much optimism in Rome that 
the cause was regarded as virtually won,” and the curialists began to 
divide up Bohemian benefices, but by the first years of the 1460’s mat- 
ters were scarcely further advanced than they had been in 1455. 


For Aeneas Sylvius the new policy was important chiefly in creat- 
ing a situation that gave maximum value to his own qualifications. Bo- 
hemian rumor even had it that he would handle the reconciliation, as a 
cardinal, that he would secure the confirmation of the Compacts, and 
that he would be joined in the Sacred College by John Rokycana.™ 
These rosy prospects did not however come to pass, even though Aeneas 
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did take a leading role in the new negotiations with Bohemia; when he 
finally attained to the cardinalate, on 18 December 1456, after missing 
Calixtus’ first, nepotistic round of appointments, it was as much be- 
cause of his general record of diplomatic activity, his work in the 
pacification of Italy, and his efforts for the crusade, as because of his 
role in developing the new Bohemian policy.” But as cardinal he con- 
tinued to function as a German specialist,”’ and he continued to interest 
himself in the Bohemian question; it was indeed in this period, at the 
very end of his career as a cardinal, that he wrote his Historia 
bohemica, which preserved the image of Hussitism that he had acquired 
in 1451 and thus made it the standard image for Europe in many gen- 
erations to come. It has also been conjectured that his unforgettable 
portrait of Zizka in this history—so hostile but withal so brilliant with 
demonic fascination, as well as his great emphasis on Hussite military 
prowess generally, resulted in part from a desire to make the most out 
of these anticipated participants in the crusade against the Turks.” In 
any event, the History, however hostile or distorted, shows the Hus- 
site Czechs as a great nation so effectively that, as already mentioned 
above, even Hussites were to show their appreciation of the work: in six- 
teenth century Bohemia it found several editions and translations, some 
of which, to be sure, changed or suppressed its more offensive passages.” 


4. Pius II and the Hussites, 1458-1464 


On 19 August 1458 Aeneas Sy!tvius Piccolomini, Cardinal Priest 
of Santa Sabina, was elected pope; reaching back thirteen hundred 
years he found the proper Vergilian complement to his given name and 
ascended the throne as Pius II. At first his pontificate merely continued 
the papal-Bohemian relationship that he had helped to construct; 1460 
has indeed been described as the year in which George of Podébrady 
stood highest at Rome. But the king’s rapprochement with the papacy, 
manifested in many ways, built up an increasing sentiment of dissatis- 
faction among the Hussites, who finally forced George, at a Diet in 
May 1461, to declare himself for the Chalice and the Compacts.” At 
Rome illusions were finally strained to the point where the by now 
traditional papal requests that George fulfill his prorvises took the form 
of an ultimatum; on 1 January 1462 Pius presented the king with the 
choice of either sending a legation to Rome to resolve the question of 
Bohemia’s obedience, or facing a political and military coalition that 
Pius would form against him.” At last, on 10 March, the legation ar- 
rived, commissioned however only to offer the pope George’s own obe- 
dience—which had already been offered. When the religious question was 
raised it took the form not of negotiation over the Compacts but merely 
of whether or not George would lead the whole realm back to com- 
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munion in one kind and orthodoxy in all points. Faced with this de- 
mand, behind which evidently lay Pius’ disappointment over the futility 
of his previous policy, the Bohemian envoys were unable to do more 
than urge what George had urged eleven years before: papal ratifica- 
tion of the Compacts, which had now become a cornerstone of Bo- 
hemian political life. The talks continued for a time, with Pius pedanti- 
cally exploiting his expert grasp of Bohemian history, but there could 
be no success. Finally the matter was settled once and for all, when on 
31 March, ina full consistory, Pius formally abrogated the Compacts.” 


So ended Rome’s single attempt to negotiate with national heresy 
in the west. It had been based, as we have seen, on a false identification 
of Hussitism with Taboritism, a premise that had led Aeneas to en- 
tirely misjudge George’s own religious position. And Pius was no 
wiser than Aeneas: on the day after the Compacts had been denounced, 
when the envoys came to take their leave of the pope, he assured them 
that matters could still be settled satisfactorily : if George were only to 
submit and take communion publicly in one kind, the whole nation 
would follow him! Even as Pope, Aeneas Sylvius saw religion as es- 
sentially politics.°* And here too, it may be suggested, his experience at 
Tabor was perhaps decisive, to the extent that it may have led him to 
understand Hussitism sociologically, in terms of the actual community 
that he had known, rather than religiously, in terms of doctrines hav- 
ing many political potentialities, including that of a national monarchy. 

++ * * 


There is an epilogue to this section of our inquiry, in the shape of 
a bull issued by Pius shortly before his death in 1464; it publicly 
cites the now obviously Hussite King George to appear for judgement 
in Rome. But the citation is preceded by a lengthy and interesting re- 
view of Hussite history, used for the quite definite purpose of demon- 
strating the heretical nature of Hussitism, the invalidity of the Com- 
pacts, and the case for regarding George of Podébrady—‘‘born, edu- 
cated, and nourished” among the Hussites’”—as partner in all their 
guilt. In this framework the account can still be regarded as expressing 
Pius’ final understanding of what the movement really was. 

Since there is every reason to suppose that he composed the bull 
with his earlier compositions at hand, and since we know that he still 
had Papousek’s collection of material available for ready reference,” 
we are not surprised to hear echoes of all the previous accounts. Still, 
it is noteworthy that the basic identification of Hussitism in general 
with Waldensianism—that is, with Taboritism—continues to form the 
basic theme. In 1451 Aeneas had written that the Taborites especially 
esteemed the Waldensians, those “capital enemies of the one Vicar of 
Christ and of the Apostolic See,”’ and he had juxtaposed to this fact the 
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Taborites’ rejection of superior authority and their belief in liberty. 
Now he takes up the same theme no less than three times. Heretics, he 
writes, “follow their own judgement, despise the supreme tribunal in 
the Church, reject the decrees of the holy councils, the Roman pontiffs, 
and the holy fathers of old.’"*’ “In the Kingdom of Bohemia. . . a few 
heretics fell into the perfidy of the Waldensians, who deny the primacy 
of the prime and Roman See, and who tolerate no superior, and they 
caused turmoil’”*’ (the context then makes it clear that this was the 
fundamental strain in what became Hussitism). The Hussites began 
to “detest the Roman Church, deny its primacy and power, and live 
without a head, without law, and without obedience to higher 
authorities.’ 


This insistence on the Hussites’ Waldensianistic-rejection of au- 
thority is coupled with a distinctly reserved treatment of their specific 
doctrinal deviations. The crude treatment of the 1458 History, which 
simply inserted a list of Waldensian articles into the narrative, is re- 
placed by a return to the more moderate and accurate account of 1450— 
the History of the Council of Basel. The peculiarly Waldensian doc- 
trines—rejection of Purgatory, and so forth—are not given; nor in- 
deed are those articles of the 1450 account that imply a popular sec- 
tarianism: rejection of pilgrimages, of holy oil and holy water ; baptism 
in river water. Instead, we are told of original Hussitism that it per- 
secuted the faithful and plundered church property, that it destroyed 
church buildings and holy images, that it attacked religious orders, that 
it abandoned the Roman rite of mass and the Roman vestments, that it 
preached compulsory utraquist communion for children and adults, as 
necessary to salvation, that it stood for free preaching of the word of 
God by all, for no obedience to princes and prelates who were in mortal 
sin, for a denial of the clergy’s right to hold civil dominion—and, of 
course, for a denial of Roman primacy. Aeneas does say that there 
were also other errors, almost infinite in number, but he does not list 
them.** He says that out of these almost infinitely numerous errors 
the Hussites picked four to defend at the Council of Basel’°°—this is 
the same treatment of the Four Articles that we have seen in the 1450 
and 1458 compositions. 


As moderate as all of this is, in comparison with the Historia 
bohemica, it is even more solidly tendentious. Bearing in mind that we 
should not expect precision from a writer who remained primarily a 
literary man and publicist, we can identify the Hussitism portrayed in 
1464 as basically that of Rokycana’s party, with a number of more 
radical, actually Taborite points added to fill in the image. And this 
Hussitism, it is specified at the beginning, is rooted in Waldensianism. 
Even though the Hussites might declare themselves observers of the 
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Compacts, they are really much more radical—it is here that Pius refers 
to his own observation of this fact in 1451, in a passage already cited 
above. Again, or one might say, still, the religion of Tabor is taken as 
really constituting the essence of Hussitism, even though the most 
peculiarly Taborite doctrines are not mentioned; even though, in other 
words, actual Waldensian doctrines are not included in the description 
of Hussitism, still the latter is explicitly associated with the Waldensian 
name. Here as always, Aeneas is less interested in doctrine than in 
socio-political significance: revolutionary libertarian disobedience con- 
stitutes the Waldensian heart of Bohemia’s religion. The Tabor that 
Aeneas Sylvius had visited in 1451, and that George of Podébrady had 
crushed in 1452, survived as Hussitism in the former’s mind, whence 
it issued forth in a concept of Hussite history that helped to influence 
the destinies of fifteenth-century Europe. 


. The standard source for Aeneas Syl- 
vius’ life is still Georg Voigt’s great 
Enea Sylvio de’ Piccolomini als Papst 
Pius der Zweite, und sein Zeitalter, 
3 vols. (Berlin, 1856-1862-1863); I 
cite it as ‘‘ Voigt.’’ Some new material 
is added by L. Pastor, Geschichte der 
Pépste, I (9th ed.; Freiburg im Br., 
1926) 347-354, and passim; II (1925), 
2-289; I cite it as ‘‘Pastor.’’ Voigt 
is often criticized as unduly harsh 
(e.g., Pastor, I 347 n. 4); my own 
reading of Aeneas’ works leads me to 
agree with Voigt on almost every 
point. 

. Voigt, I, 341; II, 218. One of Aeneas’ 
competitors for the papacy in 1458 
suggested that if elected, Aeneas 
might, for all anyone knew, transfer 
the Curia to Germany (Pastor, II, 
10). 

. A letter of 22 December 1456, cited 
by Voigt, II, 214. 

. Voigt, II, 218; ef G. Kallen, Aeneas 
Silvius Piccolomini als Publizist 
(Kéln, 1939), p. 17ff., for the mean- 
ing of Aeneas’ role in Germany in the 
1440’s. 

. The Epistola de ortu et auctoritate 
imperii romani has been edited by R. 
Wolkan, Der Briefwechsel des Eneas 
Sylvius Piccolomini, II, Fontes rerum 
Austriacarum, 2 Abt., LXVII (1912), 
6-24; Kallen, op. cit., has reprinted 
this edition, with commentary and 
translation. The work is in the form 
of a letter to Frederick III, dated 1 
March 1446. 


. Epistola de ortu..., Wolkan, II, 14: 
‘*,..sicut in spiritualibus Romano 
pontifici singuli patriarche primates- 
que ceterique pontifices et prelati sub- 
jecti sunt, quamvis et hoc aliquando 


Greci negarint, et adhuc perfidum 
Hussitarum genus inficietur, sic et 
Romano principi temporales quoslibet 
liquet esse subjectos.’’ 


. Ltr. of 25 Nov. 1448, Wolkan, II, 72. 


Another of Aeneas’ arguments in the 
Epistola de ortu..., that the prince 
as head of the mystical body of the 
state, must sacrifice his life for the 
state if necessary, has been cited as a 
prime example of the secularization 
of the idea of ‘‘corpus mysticum,’’ by 
Ernst Kantorowicz, ‘‘Pro patria mort 
in Medieval Political Thought,’’ AHR, 
LVI (1951), 490f. But the passage 
cited here from the 1448 letter re- 
minds us that the older concept, of 
the Church as the Mystical Body, had 
not been extinguished, and that indeed 
the same man might regard both 
Church and State as mystical bodies. 
At any rate, even though Aeneas may 
legitimately be cited to show the ex- 
istence of an idea in his time, he 
should not be taken seriously as a 
protagonist of such an idea: he was 
above all an opportunistic literary 
man, willing to work both the laical 
and ecclesiastical sides of the boule- 
vard, as expedience might dictate. 
There is moreover an equivocation in 
the concept of the Church as a mysti- 
cal body—it is manifest in Aeneas’ 
suggestion that one of the body’s 
limbs might decay—but even the word 
‘mystical’? (meaning ‘‘figurative’’) 
is equivocal, for the identity that it 
points to may be either objective or 
subjective, an identity of essence or 
one merely of metaphor. With Aeneas 
Sylvius it is safer to suppose a liter- 
ary rather than a philosophical or 
metaphysical understanding of such 
terms. 
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8. Pastor, II, 64; there are other ex- 


plicit and rather pathetic references 
in the speech to Urban II, Clermont, 
and the heroes of the First Crusade. 
- In addition to the already cited works 
by Voigt and Pastor, F. Palacky’s 
classic Geschichte von Béhmen, IV, i 
& ii (Prague, 1857-1860), may be con- 
sulted; I cite it as ‘‘Palacky.’’ R. 
Urbfnek’s Vék Podébradski, 3 vols., 
in the series, Ceské déjiny, ed. V. 
Novotny, III, i, ii, iii (Prague, 1914- 
1918-1930), is the modern standard 
work for the period in question (up 
to c. 1460), within the framework of 
Bohemian history; I have therefore 
used it (cited as ‘‘Urbfnek’’) for 
background information in preference 
to the various German studies pub- 
lished since Palacky. 

. Historia bohemica, ch. 1; there is no 
modern or standard edition; for the 
manuscripts and early printed edi- 
tions, see Palack¥, Wiirdigung der al- 
ten bdhmischen  Geschichtschreiber 
(Prague, 1830), p. 234ff. 

. Hist. boh., preface (in the form of a 
dedicatory letter to King Alfonso of 
Aragon). 

. Voigt, II, 331. And see the interesting 
discussion of early Bohemian history 
in a letter of 21 May 1445, ed. Wol- 
kan, I, i, FRA, 2. Abt., LXI (1909), 
No. 170. 

. In the History of the Council of Basel 
(a ltr. to Cardinal John Carvajal, 
1450, ed. Wolkam, II, 164ff.), in his 
oration of 1455 (see below), etc. 

. Voigt, II, 317, puts it well: ‘‘The one 
pervasive tendency in Aeneas’ histori- 
eal works is to entertain the reader 
and offer him aesthetic delight. A 
part of the truth is unconditionally 
sacrificed to a smooth form, lively 
narrative, brilliant diction.’’ Cf. Kal- 
len, op. cit., p. 34f. 

Perhaps the most incisive discussions 
of the relation between the factual 
and the literary in the Historia bo- 
hemica are those by J. Pekar, ‘‘Jan 
Zitka, I. Zitka u EnedSe Sylvia,’’ 
Cesky G€asopis historicky, XXX 
(1924), 413-432; also, Zizka a jeho 
doba, I (Prague, 1927), 160-8, and IT 
(1928), 119ff. Pekaf argues, in gen- 
eral, that Aeneas used valuable source 
material, that many of even his more 
dubious statements are based on truth, 
and that his misstatements or dis- 
tortions are the result of haste or 
stylistic manipulation, rather than of 
a deliberate intention to lie. 

. In his De educatione puerorum, a let- 
ter addressed to King Ladislav Pos- 
tumus, February 1450 (Wolkan, II, 
144), 

. See Palacky, Wiirdigung, pp. 234-7, 
for the many MSS, printed editions, 
and translations. 


18. The statement was made by Fantino 


delle Valle in an address to King 
George of Podébrady, before a Diet 
of the realm, on 9 August 1462; it is 
reported in The Commentaries of Pius 
II, Bk. X, trans. F, A. Gregg, Smith 
College Studies in History, XLIII 
(1957), 624, 


9. See A. Kraus, Husitstvt v literature, 


zejména némecké, I (Prague, 1917), 
138 ff. Cf. Pekat, CCH, XXX (1924), 
429f, 


. Josef Pekafs, in his articles cited above 


(where most of the contrary opinions 
are referred to). Cf. Palacky, Wiir- 
digung, p. 237ff., for an old but still 
important critical discussion. F, M. 
BartoS is the leading contemporary 
anti-Sylvian: see his ‘‘Zizka v dé 
jepisectvi,’’ Sbornik Zigkiv, ed. R. 
Urbanek (Prague, 1924), p. 170ff.; 
Barto’’ Eneds Sylvius (Prague, 1925) 
has not been available to me. 

See Pekaf, op. cit. 

Aeneas uses the classical vocabulary: 
‘‘Sequebantur Joannem clerici fere 
omnes, aere alieno gravati, sceleribus 
ac seditionibus insignes, qui rerum 
novitate evadere poenas arbitraban- 
tur’’ (Hist. boh., ch. 35). He thus 
fixed the character of Hussitism as a 
social revolution for future historians; 
a fact not taken into account by one 
modern scholar, whp, seeing the above- 
quoted words in the fifteenth-century 
Polish historian John Dlugosz, mis- 
takenly thought they were original 
with him (Margaret Schlauch, ‘‘A 
Polish Vernacular Eulogy of Wyec- 
liff,’’ The Journal of Ecclesiastical 
History, VIII (1957), 57 n. 3; this 
interesting article is seriously marred 
by a total inattention to modern 
Czech scholarship bearing on its sub- 
ject, an inattention the more puzzling 
in that it lacks the usual linguistic 
justification). 


. Hist. boh., ch. 35. Briefly summarized, 


the articles are: the pope is equal to 
other bishops; there is no distinction 
among priests; the priest’s power de- 
pends on his good life, not his office; 
there is no Purgatory; it is useless 
to pray for the dead; images of God 
and the saints are to be destroyed; 
benedictions of water and of palms 
are ridiculous; mendicant orders were 
invented by demons; priests should be 
poor and live on alms alone; anyone 
may freely preach the word of God; 
no capital sin may be tolerated, even 
to avoid a greater one; those guilty 
of mortal sin have neither secular nor 
ecclesiastical power and should not be 
obeyed; confirmation and extreme 
unction are not sacraments; confes- 
sion made privately to God is suffi- 
cient, auricular confession is super- 
fluous; baptism can be performed 
with river water; the dead may be 
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buried in any ground at all; God’s 
temple is the whole world, not particu- 
lar buildings; sacerdotal vestments 
and vessels are unnecessary; the priest 
ean consecrate the Lord’s body at any 
time and place, and give it to those 
who wish it; in this ceremony only 
the words of institution need be said; 
saints’ suffrages are of no use and it 
is pointless to seek them; it is a 
waste of time to say canonical hours; 
saints’ days are not to be observed, 
every day but Sunday is a work-day; 
fasts instituted by the Church are of 
no merit. 

. For a discussion of this subject see 
my ‘‘ Hussite Radicalism and the Ori- 
gins of Tabor 1415-1418,’’ Medievalia 
et Humanistica, X (1956), 106 n. 2. 


. Wiirdigung, p. 247f.; Hist. boh., ch. 
50. 


. See my ‘‘Hussite Radicalism,’’ pp. 
109-116, and passim. 

. The text in Wolkan, II, 164ff. 

. See Palacky, IV, i, 264ff.; Urbdnek, 
III, ii, 499ff. 

. In Wolkan, III, i, FRA, 2. Abt., 
LXVIII (1918), 22-57 (ltr. of 21 
Aug. 1451). 

. Voigt, II, 29ff., 55; Urbdnek, ITI, ii, 
513. 

. Aeneas says he and George spoke of 
many things, of which he has reported 
only those bearing on ecclesiastical 
matters; moreover his report has giv- 
en the meaning rather than the exact 
words of the conversation (Wolkan, 
III, i, 36). For a critical analysis of 
what Aeneas does give, see Urbdnek, 
III, ii, 514ff., esp. 519ff. Urb&nek 
believes that Aeneas presented George 
as more yielding than he would in 
fact have been. 

. Wolkan, III, i, 30; the statement 
might well be added to Kantorowicz’s 
‘Pro patria mori’’ collection, op. cit., 
p. 490ff. 

. The inflexible policy is characterized 
by Voigt, II, 169; it was being ap- 
plied by the then legate for Germany 
and Bohemia, Cardinal Nicholas of 
Cusa, for whose position see Palacky, 
IV, i, 263, 294f. What Aeneas himself 
writes of his report, that it contains 
things important for Rome to know 
and consider (Wolkan, III, i, 22, 36), 
suggests what effect his description of 
George and of the conversation was 
supposed to have. 


. For these points see Wolkan, III, i, 
35, 31, 36. Elsewhere Aeneas recalls 
his impression of George at this time: 
‘*Quem cum nos longo sermone de 
communione calicis tentavissemus, 
magis deceptum quam pertiracem in- 
venimus’’ (cited by Palacky, IV, i, 
119 n. 117). 


. Wolkan, ITI, i, 36. 

. Ibid., p. 26. 

. For Tabor’s organization in this peri- 
od see J. Macek, Tabor v husitském 
revoluénim hnuti, I (Prague, 1952; 
2d ed.; 1956), ch. vi. Cf. Urb4nek, 
III, iii, 650f. 

. Wolkan, III, i, 25. 

. The typical Hussite sermon was in 
fact the postil, or exposition of biblical 
material in the form of a systematic 
commentary, 

. Loe. cit. 

. Ibid., p. 36f.; see note 42 below. 

. Cited by Palacky, IV, i, 459, n. 376. 

. The elimination of saints’ altars and 
of masses for the dead, and indeed of 
all services except those performed 
at the single altar, meant that only 
a few priests were needed—others 
passed into the life of the laity. (For 
these aspects of Taboritism see Zd. 
Nejedl¥, Déjiny husitského zpévu za 
vdlek husitskijch (Prague, 1913), pp. 
133-167, esp. p. 157.) This cireum- 
stance would have reinforced the union 
between clergy and laity, and may 
have accounted for the Latin-educated 
laymen that so impressed Aeneas: one 
guesses, in view of the Hussites’ large- 
scale use of Czech alongside of Latin 
in their treatises, that the true lay- 
man at Tabor would not have known 
Latin, For the clergy-laity relation- 
ship, ef. also Urbdnek, III, iii, 650f. 

. Wolkan, III, i, 25. 

. See my ‘‘Chiliasm and the Hussite 
Revolution,’’ Church History, XXVI 
(1957), 44, 47, 53-5, 58f., 62. It may 
be guessed that as the common funds, 
administered by the clergy, were sup- 
plemented and then replaced in the 
secular life of most of the community 
by a more regular and normal econom- 
ie system, their use would have been 
increasingly restricted to the marginal 
poor and, above all, to the clergy it- 
self. Since the Taborites on principle 
did not assign the clergy independent 
or individual incomes, the institution- 
alization of the common funds for 
this purpose would have been an ob- 
vious step. 

. See Urbének, III, ii, 528 n. 2, for in- 
teresting details about Aeneas’ visit 
to Jindfichiv Hradec. 

. In 1462, debating the question of the 
Compacts with George of Podébrady’s 
representatives (see below), Pius II 
had a book brought out which he said 
he had received from PapouSek, and 
which contained the materials men- 
tioned. In the Historia bohemica of 
1458, c. 52, he referred to Papousek 
as a good and learned man whom he 
had met in Jindfichiv Hradee (Neu- 
haus). See Urbanek, III, iii, 53 n, 1; 
Palacky, IV, ii, 221. 
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. It is printed by K. Héfler, Geschicht- 
schreiber der husitischen Bewegung in 
Bohmen, III, FRA, 1. Abt. VII 
(1866), 158-162. 

. For a discussion of such lists and 
their currency in Bohemia see my 
‘‘Hussite Radicalism,’’ p. 114, n. 7. 
. Actually they had begun earlier: in 
1462 Pius II told the Bohemian en- 
voys that while on this. mission he had 
been moved to tears by the sight of 
all the ruined churches and cloisters 
left by the Hussite (i., above all, 
the Taborite) armies (Palacky, IV, ii, 
226). 

. In the following discussion I conflate 
Aeneas’ accounts of both his visits to 
Tabor, Wolkan, III, i, 23-7, 36-57. 

. Wolkan, III, i, 50f. 

. It seems necessary here, if sense is to 
be preserved, to change Wolkan’s 
**nobis’’ to ‘‘vobis.’’ 

. The Social Teachings of the Christian 
Churches, trans. Olive Wyon, I (New 
York, 1931), 364. (For Tabor’s in- 
dividualism, cf. note 80, below.) 

. Urbdnek, III, ii, 529f., does suggest 
that Aeneas’ account of his disputa- 
tion with the Taborites was intended 
to show the Curia that he could hold 
up his end in a theological debate. I 
would simply add to this probability 
my own impression of a genuine re- 
action to Taboritism. 

. Wolkan, III, i, 23. 

. Ibid., p. 25. 

. Ibid., p. 56. 


. Wolkan gives the last sentence so: 
‘¢..,precipue apud eos Waldenses 
habentur, unius Christi vicarii et apos- 
tolice sedis capitales inimici, frena 
superioritatis abjiciunt libertatemque 
predicant; necessarium est, ut omnes 
errores admittant.’’ I follow wuat I 
take to be the meaning and structure, 
as well as the reading of some earlier 
editions, in putting a period between 
‘‘inimici’’ and ‘‘frena,’’ and in sup- 
posing the subject of the three verbs 
following to be the Taborites. 


9. H. Grundmann, ‘‘Freiheit als religi- 


dses, politisches und persdnliches Pos- 
tulat im Mittelalter,’’?’ Historische 
Zeitschrift, CLXXXIII (1957), 23-53. 
The idea that there is always a ‘‘la- 
tent will to freedom’’ (p. 52), and 
that privileged liberty was not so 
much opposed to freedom in general 
as rather derived from it, runs counter 
to what has become the usual under- 
standing of medieval liberty, but 
Grundmann’s argument, supported by 
much evidence, is attractive. 

. Wolkan, ITI, i, 24. 

. Ibid., p. 56. 

. Ibid., p. 27. 

. Ibid., p. 28. 


63a. Cf. the decree against heresies of the 


Fourth Lateran Council of 1215 
(Mansi, XXII, 986): ‘‘Excommuni- 
camus et anathematizamus omnem 
heresim extollentem se adversus hanc 
sanctam orthodoxam catholicam fidem, 
quam superius exposuimus, condem- 
nantes universos hereticos quibus- 
cumque nominibus censeantur, facies 
quidem habentes diversas, sed caudas 
ad invicem colligatas, quia de vanitate 
conveniunt in idipsum,’’ Thus all here- 
sies ‘‘come to the same thing’’ be- 
cause they have a common psychologi- 
eal and moral root (vanity), and they 
are all opposed to the ‘‘holy orthodox 
catholic faith;’’ only the names are 
varied. The piquant image (‘‘caudas 
ad invicem colligatas’’) is doubtless 
drawn from Judges xv, 4: ‘‘[Samson] 
cepit trecentas vulpes, caudasque 
earum iunxit ad caudas ...’’; which in 
turn points to the Song of Songs ii, 
15: ‘‘Capite nobis vulpes parvulas, 
quae demoliuntur vineas.’’ This last 
text was currently applied to the here- 
ties, e.g. by Innocent III (Migne, 
Patr. lat., CCXIV, 698; cited by H. 
Grundmann, Religidse Bewegungen im 
Mittelalter (Berlin, 1935), p. 100 n. 
55, with a further reference to his 
‘*Der Typus des Ketzers in mittel- 
alterlicher Anschauung,’’ Kultur- und 
Universalgeschichte, Festschrift fiir 
Walter Goetz (1927), p. 100. 


. In his bull citing George of Podébrady 


to appear in Rome to answer to charg- 
es of heresy, ete. (see below), ed. J. 
Cugnoni, ‘‘Aeneae Sylvii Piccolomini 
...opera inedita,’’ Atti della R. Ac- 
cademia dei Linceit, CCLXXX (1882- 
3) (Classe di seienze morali, storiche 
e filologiche, VIII), 465. 


. Palack¥, IV, i, 263ff.; Urb&nek, III, 


ii, 548ff. According to Aeneas, he had 
influenced the pope to send Capistrano 
to Germany (Urbanek, loc. cit.). 


. Urbfnek, III, ii, 551, 567 f.; ef. Pal- 


acky, IV, i, 294 n. 243. Cf. the texts 
published by Palack¥, Urkundliche 
Beitrige zur Geschichte Boéhmens... 
im Zeitalter Georgs von Podiebrad 
(1450-1471), FRA, 2. Abt, XX 
(1860), 29, 49. 


. The commission is printed in Wolkan, 


III, i, 79-82; soon after, Hungary 
was added to this province (Voigt, II, 
55). 


. The powers are granted in a number 


of papal letters, all dated 18 April 
(Wolkan, III, i, 83-94). The purpose 
of the appointment is stated in the 
papal commissions, at much length. 


. Wolkan, ITI, i, 103. 

. See Palacky¥, IV, i, 289ff. 

. Wolkan, III, i, 362-4. 

. Ibid., pp. 363, 365, 369f., 385. 
. Ibid., p. 377. 
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Aeneas had orated for a crusade at 
the papal court in April 1452, and 
there were discussions of the same sub- 
ject between Nicholas V and Freder- 
ick III, at this time: see Voigt, II, 
47ff. (He regards the project as a 
plan to raise money from the German 
church. ) 


. See Aeneas’ letter to the Bohemian 


Chancellor, Procop of Rabstein, 12 
December 1453 (Wolkan, III, i, 377). 


. Voigt, II, 165; the source is Aeneas’ 


oration of 1455, discussed just below. 


. Voigt, II, 163f.; ef. Urb4nek, III, iii, 


94. 

‘‘Oratio habita coram Callisto 
Papa III de Compactatis Bohe- 
morum’’ has been printed by J. D. 
Mansi, Pii II orationes politicae et 
ecclesiasticae, I (Lucca, 1755), 352ff., 
and by L. A. Muratori, Anecdota... 
ex ambrosianae bibliothecae codicibus, 
III [Modena, 1712], 213-235; I use 
the latter. Cf. also Voigt’s summary, 
II, 165-170, and Urbdnek, III, iii, 
o4ff. 


. Muratori, pp. 213, 234. 
. Ibid., p. 214: ‘*...hujus Provinciae 


fortissimis viris contra Turcos ege- 
mus.’’ 


. Ibid., p. 220. 
. A brief mise au point will make this 


point more obvious. Although it is 
quite clear that the characterization 
of the Hussite position in the oration 
is identical with the picture offered 
by the 1451 letter referring to Tabor, 
still the picture is not accurate in 
either case. In 1432 both Prague and 
Tabor had agreed, with the envoys of 
the Council of Basel, on the ‘‘Cheb 
[Eger] Judge’’ as the standard ac- 
cording to which the Four Articles 
would be discussed at the Council; this 
formula provided that ‘‘in the dispute 
over the Four Articles...the law of 
God and the practice of Christ, the 
apostles, and the primitive Church, to- 
gether with the councils and doctors 
truly based on these, will be accepted 
at the Council of Basel as the truest 
and impartial judge.’’ (For the text 
see Monumenta conciliorum generali- 
um saeculi XV., edd. E. Birk and F. 
Palack¥, I (Vienna, 1857), 219f.) 
The Prague Hussites for their part al- 
ways accepted the early doctors as 
authoritative, though not beyond erit- 
icism (an attitude not radically dif- 
ferent from Rome’s); the Taborites 
accepted the practice of the primitive 
Church but did not so much accept 
as use the subsequent doctors and 
councils, in statements aimed at non- 
Taborites. Thus the Taborite Bishop 
Nicholas of Pelhtimov wrote (O gvele- 
bent v pravdé svdtosti téla a krve 
pana naieho Jezukrista, ed. V. Sokol, 
Jihoéeskjiy sborntk historicky, II 


(1929), piloha, p. 10), ‘‘...we cite 
the statements of the ancient faithful 
Christian saints, not because we do 
not have enough authority in Scrip- 
tures, but to show that before us oth- 
er, great men had the same under- 
standing of the same words of God as 
we do...’’ An example of this tech- 
nique would be the Tshorite manifesto 
of November 1431 (Mon. cone. gen 
saec. XV., I, 153-170), in which not 
only the fathers but the whole of 
medieval canon law is ransacked for 
arguments; for an explicit criticism 
of the Taborites’ selective use of tra- 
ditional authority see John Piibram’s 
Zivot knézi tdborskijch (1429), ed. J. 
Macek, KtoZ jst bozi bdbojovnici 
(Prague, 1951\, p. 274. Thus Aeneas’ 
characterization of even the Taborite 
position is too extreme, ignoring the 
acceptance of the primitive Church 
and the use of subsequent authority, 
but when this characterization is ex- 
tended to Hussitism generally it is en- 
tirely out of line with reality; its 
source was not the objective study of 
Hussite practice but rather the mis- 
leading experience of Aeneas among 
the ‘‘monstrous’’ Taborites. 


. We know from his 1451 account that 


Aeneas had met the Polish priest An- 
drew Galka at Tabor; in the oration 
he says that he had also met others. 
He had asked them why they gave 
communion in both kinds, and they 
had answered that they could not pro- 
vide for themselves in any other way, 
since they were unable to do manual 
labor (‘‘fodere non valerent’’) and 
were ashamed to beg [Luke xvi, 3]. 
The evidence is interesting not only in 
reference to Polish-Czech relations but 
in the light it throws on the important 
problem of the ‘‘clerical proletariat’? 
of the later Middle Ages (see on this 
subject J. Sedlik, ‘‘Niz8i klerus v 
dobé Husové,’’ with an edition of the 
tract, De pluralitate beneficiorwm, 
Studie a texty, I (1914), 283-304). 


. In the narrowest understanding of the 


Compacts, communion in both kinds 
was permitted only to those adults ac- 
customed to taking it, and asking for 
it. Aeneas can thus argue that in fifty 
years the lay chalice will be extinct, 
since the adult Hussites will be dead, 
‘‘nor is it to be feared that the fa- 
thers will imbue their sons with utra- 
quism when the Compacts prohibit 
this.’’ No one could have mistaken 
this for a eogent argument; it and 
other similar weak passages point, as 
will be seen, to Aeneas’ real meaning: 
George of Podébrady will force his 
people to conform. 

Muratori, p. 217. 

Ibid., pp. 214 and 229, where it is 
suggested that of all the Hussites 
only the priests would not be amena- 
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ble to reunion with Rome. One recalls 
Aeneas’ earlier plaint, ‘‘who seduced 
the Bohemians, if not theologians’’ 
(see note 98, below). 

. Muratori, p. 217. 

. Ibid., pp. 228f., 217. 

. Ibid., p. 217. 

. The impression of 1451 has already 
been noted. On 7 June 1453 Aeneas 
wrote to Carvajal: ‘‘Gubernator Bohe- 
mie navem quo vult impellit, regnum 
ex arbitro ducit, pacem tenet, jus 
reddit, omnibus terrori est’’ (Wolkan, 
III, i, 173). On 22 January 1454 he 
wrote to George of Podébrady: 
‘Unum tamen adhuc restat vestra vir- 
tute consilioque dirigendum. Nondum 
quietem spiritualia negocia  tenent, 
nondum clerus vester ecclesie Romane 
consentit...Sed nescio, quis hoe per- 
ficere possit nisi vestra singularis et 
oculatissima circumspectio, que ut 
temporalia optime direxit sic et spiri- 
tualia perfecte posse disponere non 
dubitatur’’ (Wolkan, III, i, 426). 
Other passages could also be cited. 

. See note 34, above; ef. Urbdnek, IIT, 
ii, 526. 

. On 1 June 1454 Aeneas reported to 
Carvajal: ‘‘Gubernator tectum ducit 
consilium suum, non tamen sine sus- 
pitione apud MHussitas habetur’’ 
(Wolkan, III, i, 491). 

- Muratori, p. 229. 


5. For Roman-Bohemian relations after 


1455 see Voigt, III, 425 ff. 

. See Urbdnek, III, iii, 98. 

. Pastor, I, 754ff., discusses the corona- 
tion-oath, about which there has been 
some controversy. 

3. See the joyful letter of Calixtus IIT 
to George of Podébrady, 22 February 


1458, ed. Palack¥, Urk. Beitr., FRA, 
2, Abt., XX, 127f. 


9. Voigt, II, 170f. 
90. Voigt, II, 190f. 

. Voigt, II, 197ff. 

. Pekat, Zizka a jeho doba, I, 167. 
93. For example, Nicholas Kon&é’s trans- 


lation of 1510 changes the original’s 
‘“arch-heretics’’ into ‘‘loyal sons of 
the church’? (A. Kraus, Husitstvt v 
literatufe, I (Prague, 1917), 138). 


94, Voigt, III, 451f. 
95. Pastor, II, 171f. 
. Loc. cit. 
. For this whole episode see Palack¥, 


IV, ii, 207-234; Pastor, II, 173 ff. 
The apparent rashness of Pius’ act 
poses a problem; see Palacky’s sug- 
gestion (p. 235), that the Pope simply 
did not understand the depths of re- 
ligious sentiment. 


. One recalls that Aeneas Sylvius, in his 


letter De educatione puerorum, Feb- 
ruary 1450 (Wolkan, II, 139), had 
suggested that the reason Plato gave 
for excluding poets from the Republic 
would serve just as well to exclude 
philosophers and theologians: ‘‘what 
error in faith has issued from anyone 
but theologians?...who seduced the 
Bohemians, if not theologians?’’ As 
pope he repudiated his more scanda- 
lous early works, but his intellectual 
temperament and capacities remained 
what they had been. 


99. Ed. J. Cugnoni, op. cit., pp. 461-470. 
. Ibid., p. 463. 
. See note 46, above. 
. Cugnoni, op. cit., p. 461. 
. Ibid., p. 462. 
. Loc. cit., 
. Ibid., p. 463. 
. Loc. cit. 
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III 


If in our previous section, we attempted to show how the Papacy 
discovered the possibilities which the East-West alliance possessed 
with regard to the healing of the schism, this final section will indicate 
how the East-West alliance became pregnant with menace for the 
Roman Church and thus destructive of.all hopes for a reconciliation 
between Rome and Constantinople. Indeed, as we shall show, all plans 
for church union, on either side, now disappear into a welter of con- 
flicting ambitions whose focus was southern Italy and the Norman 
kingdom of Roger II. 


The news of the annihilation of the crusading armies in Asia 
Minor reached Eugene in the early spring of 1148." Perceiving that 
this disaster was a serious blow to papal prestige, Eugene returned 
post-haste to Italy. Since Rome was in the grip of the commune, he 
was forced to settle in Viterbo. He was at least on home ground, and 
from this vantage point he could keep an eye on both Roger and the 
Romans.” 

Roger needed watching. Ever faithless, he had taken advantage 
of Manuel’s preoccupation with the crusaders to launch a savage at- 
tack against the Greeks in the autumn of 1147, capturing Corfu and 
submitting the Peloponnesus to a merciless drubbing.™ At first, Manuel 
had been unable to retaliate, and indeed it was not until the spring of 
1148, when the crusaders were no longer a threat to his realm, that 
Manuel and his Venetian allies began their counter-attack on Roger 
by laying siege to Corfu.” Yet by that time the Byzantines had reason 
to hope for greater things in their war against Roger. During the 
course of his stay in the East, Conrad made two extended visits to 
Constantinople, and from this intimate association there emerged a 
new development in the East-West alliance. It was agreed that, sav- 
ing severe illness and peril to their crowns, the year 1149 would see 
a joint attack on the king of Sicily. Not only did the new agreement in- 
tend the total destruction of Norman power, it also contained a clause 
in which the Greeks were promised assistance in reconquering a portion 
of southern Italy. If successful, this new plan for collaboration would 
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enable Manuel to take a great step towards the realization of his hopes 
for an empire “restored” in East and West. Significantly enough, 
Manuel also determined to draw the Papacy into his plans. Shortly 
after signing the treaty with Conrad, he sent an embassy to Eugene 
to inform the Pope of these recent developments and to obtain his 
good-will. Moreover, the evidence is clear that the Greek emissary 
touched on the problem of church won and even presented a spirited 
defence of the position of the Greek Church. That this subject should 
be raised is not surprising. Church union was, after all, part of 
Manuel’s master plan.” 

Of the papal reaction to the news brought by the Greek legation 
we have no record save for a few ill-tempered remarks by Eugene on 
what seemed to him to be the great divergence in faith and practise be- 
tween the churches of Rome and Constantinople.** However, it may 
be suggested that it was not the differences between the churches 
which upset Eugene. Rather it was the new development in the East- 
West alliance: Conrad had consented to the re-establishment of By- 
zantine power in southern Italy. The old issue of southern Italy was 
once again raised between the Western Empire and the Papacy. As for 
the Greeks, who could tell if once this reconquest began just where it 
would end? How much might the Roman Church lose temporally and 
spiritually to the Greeks if their power were successfully re-asserted 
in Italy? It was an ironical situation. During the Second Crusade, 
Eugene had intended to restrain Byzantine ambition by means of 
church union obtained through the East-West alliance. Now the Greeks 
were using the same alliance to advance their ambitions on southern 
Italy, and church union was a kind of bait designed to win papal ap- 
proval for their plans.” 

With the future position of the Papacy in Italy so uncertain, 
Eugene resolved that his first duty was to consolidate his position by 
seeking the restoration of his power in Rome. Yet for this help would 
have to be secured. There was, of course, only one source of aid and 
that was Roger. With courageous realism, Eugene opened negotia- 
tions with the Norman. He was successful in his objectives since 
Roger, confronted with the prospect of joint action by Conrad and 
Manuel, was only too happy to take any outstretched hand. In ex- 
change for the papal offer of legatine powers over the Sicilian Church, 
Roger agreed to a four year truce, and promised to assist the Pope 
in dealing with the Romans. 


This agreement did not mean that the inveterate enemy of the 
Papacy had become, in Eugene’s eyes, a friend and an ally. The confer- 
ring of legatine powers on Roger merely gave papal sanction to the 
iron control which Roger had exercised over the Sicilian Church for 
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many years. Yet even here, the temporary nature of the agreement 
was made clear in that the Pope reserved the right to discuss the prob- 
lem of episcopal elections with Roger at some later date. Further, the 
agreement did not in any sense renew the stipulations of San Mignano. 
It implied no recognition of Roger’s royal title, nor did it bolster 
Roger’s weakening position by affirming his status as a papal vassal. 
To have agreed to these provisions would have thrown the Papacy 
completely into Roger’s camp. Conrad would have been alienated for 
good, and the Papacy placed at the mercy of a monarch whose past 
treacheries could never be forgotten. The agreement must be seen mere- 
ly as a temporary expedient undertaken by Eugene in a desperate at- 
tempt to consolidate his position in Rome before the appearance of the 
two emperors in Italy reduced all to confusion and danger.” 

The next step taken by Eugene for the protection of the Papacy 
was to send an embassy to Conrad when he landed at Aquileia in the 
first week of May, 1149. Breathing consolations for the failure of 
the crusade, the accompanying papal letter revealed Eugene’s desire for 
discussion of problems of mutual concern for both Empire and Papacy. 
Plainly, Eugene hoped that negotiation with Conrad might do much 
to remove those aspects of the East-West alliance which were opposed 
to the interests of the Roman Church. Unfortunately, the legates ar- 
rived in northern Italy only to find that Conrad had passed ahead of 
them over the Alps. They returned immediately to Rome, and this 
initial papal attempt to reach an understanding with Conrad came to 
nothing. 

It had been Conrad’s intention to start operations against Roger 
immediately upon his return to Italy.” However, now he had good 
reason to hurry home. A letter, written on behalf of the Roman com- 
mune by an unknown notary, had informed Conrad that Roger of Sicily 
was in alliance with the Welfs and that this ancient enemy of the 
Hohenstaufens was planning a rebellion.” Conrad therefore dropped 
his plans to stay in Italy and proceeded to Germany. There he found 
his realm a prey to the arrogance and irresponsibility of the German 
magnates, and there was always the danger that the seditious activities 
of the Welfs might prove to be the spark igniting a still larger con- 
flagration. The summer of 1149 was therefore given over to attempts 
to stop the Welf rebellion before it started and to restore peace and 
order to a Germany racked by internecine conflict. Without such, 
the concerted attack with Manuel on Roger of Sicily—Conrad made 
no secret of his alliance with the Greeks,—would be impossible. 


It should be pointed out that Conrad had acquired a new concep- 
tion of his royal prerogatives during his stay in the East. The chief 
manifestation of this development was what we may call a certain 
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spirit of independence towards the Church and the Papacy. Conrad 
would no longer be a mere “Pfaffenkénig.”” The Empire would no 
longer be as dependent as before upon the support of the Church. Pre- 
viously, as suggested above, Conrad had shown his independence by 
remaining indifferent to the situation of the Papacy in Italy. He had 
now gone farther in promising to assist Manuel in his plans for the 
re-establishment of Byzantine power in southern Italy, in lands claimed 
by the Papacy as its own. The fact itself suggests that Conrad’s new 
attitude of independence may be traced to impressions received while 
in Constantinople where Church-State relations were handled quite 
differently than in the West. What was to burst into full vigour with 
Frederick Barbarossa now stirred, if only fitfully, in the mind of Con- 
rad. However, we must be careful lest we exaggerate the strength of 
this new attitude, presenting Conrad as anti-clerical and anti-papal 
upon his return from the crusade. His “spirit of independence” was 
not that strong. His relations with the celebrated abbot, Wibald of 
Corbie, one of the most influential members of the papal party in 
Germany, were cordial enough in the summer of 1149. The letters ex- 
changed between Conrad and Eugene show little departure from the 
pattern of their relationship prior to the crusade.“ After all, papal 
friendship was a thing desired by the East-West alliance. Had not 
Manuel sent a special envoy to Eugene? 


Yet it was soon clear that there was something in the air. The 
imperial notary Henry sensed something amiss. He heard that Conrad 
was planning to send a legation to Italy, not only to the Papacy but 
also to the Romans. Henry recalled that the letter from the Roman 
commune to Conrad had represented the Papacy as fully involved in 
Roger’s conspiracy with the Welfs. The papal truce with Roger had 
been described as a full-scale alliance between the Papacy and the 
Normans against Conrad and Manuel.” Other letters had followed, 
reiterating charges of papal treachery and summoning Conrad to 
Rome to receive the imperial crown and to break the “tyranny of 
priests.”*° Seen in the light of these letters and the terms of the East- 
West alliance, did the new legation spell trouble for the Papacy? Henry 
wrote to Wibald, urging him to interest himself in the matter, and so 
skillfully did Wibald exercise his influence at court that by August 
he himself had received charge over the legation to Rome.” The clerical 
party breathed more easily, but the tension had not wholly disappeared. 
The East-West alliance remained, and so did the Roman letters. The 
tone and content of those letters might have a dangerous effect on a 
man who, as Wibald described him in a letter of October, 1149, to the 
chancellor of the Roman Church, had returned from the crusade a 
“changed” man. The papal party had noticed that when a second papal 
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legation had arrived in the previous July to effect the pacific pur- 
poses which the first papal legation had failed to do, Conrad had paid 
it little attention. Thus, while Wibald of Corbie in his letter to Rome 
assured the Papacy that all was well, it may be permitted to us to read 
between the lines and there discover a subtle warning to the Pope that 
Conrad was not disposed to be as pliable a tool in ecclesiastical hands 
as before.® 


To the south, chance brought to Roger of Sicily new possibilities 
of defending himself against Conrad and Manuel.” During their voy- 
age to the West in the summer of 1149, Louis VII and Eleanor of 
France were involved in an encounter between the Greek and Norman 
fleets. By accident, the Greeks closed around the royal party, and the 
royal couple would have been taken captive but for the prompt action 
of the Sicilian Admiral. Fresh from this disturbing incident, Louis 
and Eleanor arrived in the domains of Roger, there to be received with 
all due magnificence and splendour. They stayed with Roger for two 
months and then continued home in October, pausing only for a brief 
visit with Eugene.” In all this, Roger conducted himself with his usual 
cunning and skill, attempting to manipulate these developments to his 
own advantage. To the French monarch he proposed a new crusade, 
pointing to the desperate plight of the Latin Orient. The principality 
of Antioch had lost its prince and its army in a terrible defeat the pre- 
vious June, and the total conquest of northern Syria by the infidel 
seemed a likely possibility.” Further, mindful of Louis’s recent humili- 
ation at the hands of the Greeks, Roger suggested that the next ex- 
pedition have as its first objective the destruction of the Byzantine 
Empire. This last proposal was enthusiastically received by those 
among the royal party whose hatred of the Greeks was close to hysteria. 
One of these, the Cardinal Theodwin, was even persuaded by Roger 
to write to Conrad of Germany, recommending that Conrad regard 
Roger not as an enemy but as a friend, anxious to help the Christians 
in the East. The letter was, in essence, yet another move by Roger to 
break the power of the East-West alliance and serves also to indicate 
that Roger hoped to use a new crusade as an instrument of war against 
the Greeks.” However, in gauging Louis’ reaction to his proposals we 
must be cautious. There is no reason to think that, like Theodwin, Odo 
of Deuil and Godfrey of Langres, he would snatch at the first op- 
portunity for revenge on the Greeks. Moderate in his attitude towards 
the Greeks during the crusade, in all likelihood Louis was moderate 
now. Besides, he was mindful of Roger’s schemes for the conquest of 
the Byzantine Empire and for the domination of the Latin Orient. 
To the proposals of Roger, Louis probably returned friendly but non- 
committal answers. He had, after all, more important matters at hand: 
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his divorce from Eleanor was all but certain at this time, an event full 
of consequence for the French crown. It should be noted also that 
Eugene was not drawn into Roger’s scheme. As we shall see, the 
Cardinal Theodwin did not speak for the Pope when he wrote to Con- 
rad on Roger’s behalf. Nor is there any evidence to suggest that 
Roger’s proposed expedition was discussed when Eugene met the sov- 
ereigns of France on their journey home. Rather the chief topic of 
discussion was their estranged relationship, with the Pope acting as 
priest and confessor, recommending as a means of reconciliation a 
procedure which, although as old as creation, proved remarkably 
inef fective.” 


Nonetheless, if both Louis and Eugene remained apart from 
Roger’s plans, the Norman monarch was far from discouraged. He 
now appealed to two allies of long standing, the Hungarians and the 
Serbs, to attack the Greek Empire. They did so in the fall of 1149.™ 
Secondly, new possibilities for intrigue appeared in the growth of 
agitation for a new crusade in France. When Louis arrived home, he 
found his realm in a state of ferment thanks to the activities of his 
regent, Suger of St. Denis. The noble monk had been deeply affected 
by the humiliation of the Second Crusade, and hearing of the plight 
of the Latin Orient after the defeat and death of Raymond of Antioch, 
he determined on action. Together with Bernard of Clairvaux, in 
August, 1149, Suger laid his plans for a series of councils which would 
summon all of France to a new crusade to the Holy Land.” There is 
every indication that this proposal for a new crusade appeared in 
France quite apart from any direct encouragement by Roger.”* Even 
so, here was another expedition which Roger might turn against the 
Greeks. Sufficient pressure, brought to bear by those who wished for 
revenge on the Byzantines, might force even Louis to take action. How 
would the East-West alliance fare if confronted by the rest of Chris- 
tendom on the march and clamouring for revenge on the Greeks? 


All these developments served to increase the many perplexities 
confronting the Papacy. If there were a new crusade, how could the 
Papacy prevent Roger from turning it to unholy purposes? There is no 
evidence which would lead us to believe that Eugene wished Constan- 
tinople to be punished for its supposed crimes against Catholic Chris- 
tendom or that he would have liked to achieve church union and solve 
the problem of Byzantine ambition through the destruction of the 
Greek Enipire and the enforced submission of the Greek church to 
papal authority. Further, in the event of a crusade, controlled and di- 
rected by Roger, what concession might Roger extort from the Pa- 
pacy? Was not the Pope already dependent on Roger for help against 
the Romans? Might not Roger use the advent of a crusade to draw the 
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Papacy more closely into his war with Conrad and Manuel? 

Eugene’s freedom from the snares of the Normans depended to 
a great extent on the attitude of Conrad. However, in the fall of 1149 
there was mounting concern in the Papacy as to the future course of 
relations with that monarch. Wibald of Corbie’s reports concerning 
a “changed” Conrad were disturbing. Further, no legation had ap- 
peared from Germany. In actual fact, the legation, which Wibald was 
supposed to have undertaken at Conrad’s request, had been postponed. 
Political conditions in Germany still bordered on anarchy, and since 
the beginning of September, Conrad had been seriously ill. Not only 
this, Wibald now found himself somewhat out of favour with Conrad. 
Conrad’s new spirit of independence, noted above, had attracted the 
attention of other men besides the papal party in Germany. Many a 
magnate, both lay and ecclesiastical, hated Wibald and resented his 
position in the realm. By devious means, they contrived to keep Wibald 
away from court, occupied with the affairs of his monastery. At the 
same time, they slandered Wibald, impugning his loyalty to the crown, 
playing upon that desire for independence from the Church which had 
been stirring in Conrad since his return from the crusade. Such was 
their success that, for three months, Wibald and other curialists, such 
as Anselm of Havelberg, found themselves deprived of that influence 
which they had once enjoyed with their king. However, these dif- 
ferences between king and cleric did not last for long. As Conrad grad- 
ually recovered his health, so Wibald was also able to recover his 
influential position with Conrad.” All this had happened by the end 
of the year. Nonetheless, in the meantime, there was no legation to 
Italy, and this delay prevented a fruitful exchange of information and 
opinions between Conrad and Eugene. The silence in this quarter could 
not have made it easier for Eugene to chart a course through the many 
dangers confronting him.” 


2* 2K * * * 


Yet in the midst of confusion, Eugene formulated a policy which 
he was to pursue for the remainder of his pontificate. With regard to 
the King of Sicily, Eugene resolved to avoid any deeper entanglements. 
While Roger’s military assistance enabled Eugene to enter Rome late 
in November, the Pope refused to draw closer to Roger even though 
it was clear that the papal tenure in Rome was most uncertain.” With 
regard to the enthusiasm for a new crusade, Eugene. decided, as we 
shall see, to let it run its course without any particular encouragement 
from the Papacy. This much, at least, Eugene could do to restrain 
Roger’s ambitions and to prevent the diversion of the crusade against 
Constantinople. Fundamental to these decisions was the papal deter- 
mination to maintain relations with Conrad and, indeed, to strengthen 
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them. Only there, as before, could the Papacy find support against 
both the Normans and the Roman commune. However, the problem 
was complicated by the ambitions of the Greeks who had won, it ap- 
peared, Conrad’s assent to the re-establishment of their power in 
southern Italy at the expense of the Papacy. There was no hope now 
that Byzantine ambition could be restrained by proposals for church 
union on terms acceptable to the Papacy. The sanguine defence of the 
Greek Church by Manuel’s ambassador had shown this. Fire must 
be fought with fire, and the Papacy must answer Byzantine aggression 
with a power diplomacy of its own. Somehow, the Papacy must keep 
Conrad’s friendship for the sake of its own needs in Italy and at the 
same time prevent the Greeks from obtaining their cherished goals 
in Italy. Yet how to proceed? Open defiance of the Greeks had accom- 
plished little in the past, and, besides, it was too dangerous, considering 
Conrad’s friendship with Manuel. Perhaps Conrad could be brought 
by more subtle methods to see the Greeks as the Papacy saw them. 
Accordingly in October, 1149, Eugene directed the chancellor of the 
Roman Church to write to Wibald of Corbie. Why, the chancellor 
asked, had Conrad agreed to a treaty hostile to the interests of the 
Roman Church? Would he repay the kindness which the Roman 
Church had shown to him with evil? In brief, the letter was an appeal 
to Conrad to support the Papacy and to express his loyalty to the 
Apostolic See through the restraint of Greek ambitions in Italy.” 
x x x * x 


That Eugene was able to achieve his objectives must be attributed 
not only to his firmness and skill but also to the fortuitous course of 
events. The first of these was the decline of Greek military power. 
After the capture of Corfu, it had been Manuel’s intention either to 
strike a blow directly on the mainland of Roger’s kingdom or to make 
a crossing farther to the north, landing at Ancona. However, the 
continuing pressure of the Hungaro-Serbian war, together with the 
ineptitude of his commanders, prevented this projected invasion of 
Italy. There was in this connection yet another defeat for Greek 
policy. The siege of Corfu had been marked by tension between Vene- 
tians and Greeks. The breach widened as Venice contemplated the 
consequences of Manuel’s ambitions in Italy. If Manuel were success- 
ful in Italy, would not the Venetian domination of the Adriatic be 
endangered? Thus, by the spring of 1150, the Venetian alliance with 
the Byzantine Empire against Roger was over and finished, and the 
threat posed by the Greeks to Italy had been greatly reduced.™ 


A second favourable development came in Germany. In the open- 
ing weeks of 1150, the long-awaited Welf rebellion burst into flame, 
and the power of Conrad was submitted to the most severe test. For- 
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tunately, the heir to the German throne, the young King Henry, won 
a striking victory over the Welfs in early February, and Wibald of 
Corbie therefore informed the Pope that nothing now could prevent 
Conrad from making his descent on Italy. Further, the abbot intimated 
that he had made every effort to instill in Conrad an attitude of obe- 
dience towards the Roman Church. Indeed, in letters written to Eugene 
at this time, Conrad explained his failure to send a legation to the Pa- 
pacy as due to his long illness, promising to send one in the near future. 
The tone of the letter must have reassured Eugene that he could look 
forward to a closer relationship with the German monarch.” 


Yet there still remained the problem of the proposed French ex- 
pedition to the East. Here was danger for the Papacy. While the 
evidence indicates that the peril to the Latin Orient and the need for 
revenge upon the Turks were the reasons given by Bernard and Suger 
to justify the new expedition, voices were not lacking which also de- 
manded vengeance on the Byzantine Empire.*° Chief among these was 
Peter, Abbot of Cluny. We know that Peter had correspondence with 
Roger of Sicily and that the saintly abbot called for an expedition 
against Constantinople under Roger’s direction.’ Encouraged by 
Peter’s support, Roger also attempted to enlist the sympathies of Suger. 
To his blandishments, however, Suger returned a guarded answer.™ 
Nonetheless, the idea of war against the Greeks was in the air and 
doubly dangerous for the Papacy because of the intrigues of Roger.” 

Just how perilous this could be may be seen in the proposal, made 
by Bernard of Clairvaux, that he play mediator between Roger and 
Conrad. Sometime early in 1150, Bernard wrote to the German king 
through Otto of Freising. Singing the praises of the king of Sicily, 
Bernard extolled Roger’s usefulness to the Catholic Church. How 
much more useful he might become were he but reconciled with Con- 
rad. Perhaps he, Bernard, could effect a reconciliation.*” What induced 
Bernard to write this letter is not entirely clear. An appeal from Peter? 
From Roger? Had Bernard joined those who cried for the punishment 
of Byzantium? While we cannot be absolutely certain of the answers 
to these questions, it seems likely that this almost sublime piece of 
fatuity and bungling was a thing of the moment, dictated by per- 
sonal chagrin over the failure of the Second Crusade as well as by a 
genuine desire to aid the Holy Land at all costs, both motives informed 
by a profound ignorance of the political situation in Europe and of 
the sinister consequences which his own advocacy of Roger might 
have for the Papacy and all of Christendom.” 

In particular, such dabbling by Bernard in matters he did not 
understand was dangerous for the growth of mutual understanding 
between Conrad and the Papacy. His letter proved especially dis- 
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concerting to Wibald of Corbie. As indicated above, Wibald had spent 
much time and energy in attempting to promote harmonious relations 
between Papacy and Empire. It had not been an easy matter. In face 
of the Roman letters, the letter from the cardinal Theodwin, the de- 
nunciation by the papal chancellor of the provision in the East-West 
alliance for the re-establishment of Byzantine power in southern Italy, 
—in the face of all this, Wibald had preached harmony and mutual 
trust between Conrad and the Papacy. And now, as the final blow, 
Bernard had sent this encomium on Roger of Sicily. Did this mean that 
the Papacy was, after all, the enemy of Conrad as well as opposed to 
Byzantine claims in southern Italy? Had all his efforts to convince 
Conrad of the necessity for close cooperation with the Roman Church 
been misplaced? Wibald opened his troubled mind in a letter to the 
papal chancellor at the end of April, 1150. He assured the chancellor 
that he had long attempted to reduce the Byzantine influence on Con- 
rad’s way of thinking by repeated exhortations to filial obedience to 
the Papacy. Yet what was he to make of the activities of Bernard and 
Theodwin? The supple ecclesiastic could not hide his confusion.” 


To be sure, there were sources of this confusion which Wibald was 
careful not to reveal to the Papacy. Two months earlier, Conrad had 
re-affirmed his alliance with Manuel, and Wibald had loyally supported 
his king in this action.” Wibald was caught on the horns of the classic 
medieval dilemma. How could he be loyal to the interests of his king and 
the Roman Pope at one and the same time? It is to be said to his credit 
that he persevered in both his loyalties. No doubt, Wibald was sus- 
tained in this endeavour by the conviction that one day not only would 
the East-West alliance destroy Roger of Sicily, whom he hated, but 
also that the alliance itself might be deprived of those aspects which 
had rendered it inimical to the interests of the Roman Church.” 


That Wibald’s labours on behalf of the Papacy seemed to be pro- 
ducing good results was indicated by the group of letters which Henry 
the imperial notary brought from Conrad to Eugene at the end of 
May.” This tangible evidence of continuing friendly relations between 
Conrad and the Papacy must have encouraged the Pope to persevere 
with his plan to dampen the ardour of those French spirits zealous for 
a new crusade. Eugene had already embarked on this course of action. 
When Suger had written to him in March, with regard to the projected 
crusade, the Pope had responded with masterly circumspection. For 
Suger’s piety and zeal, Eugene had offered only soothing words. He 
had advised Suger to take the matter up with Louis and the baronage 
of France. He had promised faithfully that he would support the new 
movement with the usual advice, aid and plenary indulgence. Yet these 
would be forthcoming only when the crusade had actually started. The 
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important thing here was what Eugene had not said: he had refused 
to take the initiative; he had not issued a new crusade bull. He was 
clearly counting on the fact that the trials of the previous expedition 
would still be too fresh in the minds of the survivors to support an 
enthusiasm for a new expedition. He was also certain that there were 
more important matters, e.g., the royal divorce, which would keep the 
barons of France and their king at home.”” Eugene proved to be cor- 
rect. The councils held in April-May, 1150, by Suger and Bernard 
accomplished nothing.’ Much of this failure Bernard attributed to the 
fact that the papal attitude towards the new expeditions had not been 
exactly what he and Suger had expected. He therefore wrote to Eugene, 
rebuking him for his lukewarm attitude.** His remonstrance had little 
effect. Eugene continued in his deliberate policy of allowing the entire 
matter to die a natural death. When Suger wrote to the Papacy a sec- 
ond time, the Pope responded (June 19) in a fashion similar to his 
previous answer.” Eventually, the agitation for a new expedition came 
to an end. Suger and others turned their interests to the support of 
the Templars while Bernard remained to the end bitterly conscious of 
the refusal of the French baronage to respond to his appeals. What 
remained of the crusading fervour was soon turned by the Papacy 
towards Spain.’” 


Thanks to Eugene’s skillful diplomacy, as well as favouring cir- 
cumstances, the way was now clear to a concentration of all papal re- 
sources on the solution to the problems posed by the Romans, Roger 
of Sicily and, above all, by the Greeks. The same month, which had 
seen Eugene respond to Suger’s second appeal in such indeterminate 
fashion, saw also Eugene answer the letters which Conrad and Wibald 
had sent to the Papacy through Henry the notary. The tone of these 
letters was fulsomely cordial. Not only this, Eugene directed his chan- 
cellor to inform the Abbot of Corbie privately that the attitudes of 
Theodwin and Bernard were not the attitudes of the Roman Church 
and that they should be ignored. Guy’s comments on Roger of Sicily 
were of such a nature as to leave no doubt that the hatred of the Pa- 
pacy for Roger remained unabated.’” These letters from the Papacy 
were well received in Germany. Within a few months, Conrad sent yet 
another legation to Eugene. That its purpose, among other things, was 
to discuss the East-West alliance is likely. At least, Wibald of Corbie 
was fearful that this might be the case. Hence when Conrad asked 
him to undertake the journey, Wibald presented so many excuses that 
Conrad finally sent the bishops of Basel and Constance in his place. 
Wibald was plainly not prepared to deal with the Papacy in a matter 
which might force him to choose between his loyalty to the German 
crown and his loyalty to Rome.’” As for this legation, we have, un- 
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fortunately, no record as to the nature of the bishops’ conversations 
with Eugene. Doubtless both sides made mutual protestations of 
friendship and loyalty. There is, however, no reason to think that the 
German ambassadors were able to solve the problem of Byzantine 
ambition to Eugene’s satisfaction. Nor is there evidence to suggest 
that Eugene was convinced by Anselm of Havelberg’s Dialogi, which 
the German prelate wrote at this time in order to win Eugene to a more 
conciliatory attitude towards the Greeks."** On the other hand, it was 
clear that a complete rapprochement between Papacy and Empire was 
not far away. 


The decisive turn in this delicate situation was precipitated by 
Roger. All the Norman’s schemes for an attack on Byzantium had 
vanished into thin air and, in addition, the Papacy had succeeded in 
eluding all the snares which Roger had cast about its feet. When con- 
ditions in the city had forced Eugene to leave Rome in June, 1150, the 
Pope had remained aloof from Roger.'’* The days of even temporary 
agreements were gone. The tables were now turned on the master 
intriguer. Knowing that he had the upper hand, Eugene had pressed 
his advantage. In July, 1150, he had forced Roger to grant canonical 
freedom in episcopal elections within his realm and even to admit 
papal legates into southern Italy." In face of such hostility, Roger 
took thought for the preservation of his kingdom. On April 8, 1151, he 
had his son William crowned king in Palermo.’ This action was 
Roger’s final gesture of defiance against both Papacy and Empire. At 
once, Eugene sought to use this coronation as a means of cementing 
his relations with the imperial crown. He sent two cardinals to Ger- 
many to ask for Conrad’s immediate invasion of Italy." The rela- 
tionship between Papacy and Empire now acquired an intimacy and 
harmony not seen since the days of Innocent and Lothair, so much 
so that when Conrad asked Wibald of Corbie to undertake a new 
legation to Rome, Wibald did so without any hesitation.’** Standing 
before Eugene, he announced Conrad’s imminent descent on Italy and 
intimated that his royal master wished to receive the imperial crown 
in Rome at Eugene’s hands."*? However, we can only speculate as to 
his conversations with Eugene on the subject of the Greeks. Perhaps 
he pointed to what Conrad was doing with the Romans, exhibiting a 
letter from Conrad to the commune which made plain that the German 
monarch had turned a deaf ear to their attack on the Papacy."® Did 
this not demonstrate beyond a shadow of a doubt that Conrad had the 
best interests of the Roman Church at heart? Perhaps Wibald also sug- 
gested to Eugene that he come to terms as quickly as possible with the 
Romans. If they realized they had no hope of support from Conrad, 
they might listen to papal proposals more readily. Once secure in Rome, 
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Eugene might await the appearance of both Conrad and Manuel in 
Italy with an easy mind.” Whatever his arguments, Wibald seems 
to have convinced Eugene. The Pope wrote to Conrad urging him in 
the strongest terms to come to Italy, and he even commanded the Ger- 
man Church to give Conrad every assistance in this undertaking.”” No- 
where is there any sign of a continuing concern on Eugene’s part over 
the East-West alliance. The truth of the matter may well be that Eugene 
had decided, after all, that the problem of Roger and the Romans was 
more pressing than the threat of Byzantine expansion in Italy. Let 
Conrad solve those problems and there would be time enough to deal 
with the Greeks. It was worth taking the risk of Manuel’s invasion of 
Italy to settle the problems of the Romans and the Normans once and 
for all. 


Yet chance intervened to disappoint Eugene’s hopes. Conrad died, 
February 15, 1152, and his death and the election of Frederick Bar- 
barossa placed in question the entente between Papacy and Empire. 
While the letter which Frederick wrote to the Pope in March promised 
loyalty to the Roman Church and a faithful adherence to Conrad’s in- 
tention to come to Italy, the most striking phrases in the letter dealt 
with Frederick’s intention to restore the “glories” of Empire.’"* Wibald 
of Corbie wrote, discreetly warning the Papacy that a new order was 


emerging in Germany.’’* Wibald himself had quickly discovered the 
change which had occurred at Frederick’s accession. His days of 
power and influence in the realm were at an end."* Thus Eugene’s 
reply to Frederick’s letter was congratulatory, but cautious.”* His 
caution was justified. By August, it was clear that the power of the 
Empire was in the ascendant over the German Church and that the 
significance of the imperial power was conceived by Frederick Bar- 


barossa in the most exalted terms.’”’ 


Nor were there many encouraging signs for Eugene in Italy dur- 
ing the summer of 1152. The Roman commune was active and menac- 
ing, inspired by Arnold of Brescia. Eugene knew that the commune 
was concerned to win Frederick Barbarossa to its way of thinking. In 
his confusion and weariness, Eugene saw that there was only one 
course of action left and that was to come to some kind of agreement 
with the Romans. The close of 1152 saw him re-established in the 
Lateran.""* However, the relationship with the Romans was most un- 
certain, and therefore, through his representatives, Eugene continued 
to deal with Frederick, hoping that all might yet be well. By a curious 
irony of history, the character of Frederick, his aims and objectives, 
came to Eugene’s aid. The proud determination to restore the glories 
of the Empire brought in its train consequences which the Papacy 
could not have foreseen. To Frederick Barbarossa, the renovatio 
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romant imperu meant the destruction of Roger who for many years had 
set the imperial power at naught. It also had as its consequence 
the restraint of the Romans. Frederick would have no patience with 
their inflated “republican” notions of Empire. As for the Greeks, the 
ardent imperialism of Frederick would make short shrift of both 
their ideological pretensions and their desire for power in Italy. It is 
true that on the surface he affected a concern to continue the East- 
West alliance.”“* Nonetheless, with greater seriousness of intention, 
Frederick now dealt with the papal representatives for the restraint 
of the Greeks. The result was the Treaty of Constance, March, 1153. 
By this agreement, Frederick pledged unconditional support to the 
Papacy in its struggle with the Romans and with Roger of Sicily. In 
addition, he also promised to exclude the Greeks from Italy, by force 
if necessary. Thus when all seemed dark and uncertain, the Hohen- 
staufen dream of Empire enabled Eugene to reach the goal for which 
he had laboured since the Second Crusade. The Papacy now found in 
the imperial throne a defence against all its enemies.’*° 


Time was to reveal the true motivation behind Frederick’s con- 
currence with papal objectives in Italy. Nonetheless, as he lay dying 
in July, 1153, Eugene must have reflected with satisfaction on his 
achievements. The Papacy seemed to be at the point of solving those 
political problems in Italy which had crippled her activities for more 
than a decade. Above all, the Byzantine determination to reconquer 
southern Italy had been blocked effectively. On the other hand, rela- 
tions between the churches of Rome and Constantinople were, at the 
end of his reign, much as he had found them. Could he not take some 
pride in the fact, that on two occasions he had helped to frustrate 
Roger’s desire to turn the crusade against Constantinople?” 


* * * * * 


Yet, however striking Eugene’s achievements were, relations be- 
tween Rome and Constantinople had not improved during his reign, 
nor, for that matter, in the period under review in this article. Instead 
there had been a progressive deterioration. 


In order to meet the challenge posed by Latin expansion in the 
eastern Mediterranean, the Byzantine Empire had elaborated, under 
the leadership of Alexius Comnenus and his successors, a policy in- 
creasingly ambitious in scope and aggressive in character and which 
had eventually included the restoration of Byzantine power in southern 
Italy. Yet there the Greeks encountered the resistance of the Papacy 
for whom southern Italy was, and must remain, a fief of the Apostolic 
See. In the conflict which resulted, each side resorted to church union 
as a method of achieving its objectives, and thus inevitably church 
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union became a weapon of political offence and defence for both the 
Papacy and Byzantium in their dealings with each other. That both 
parties were convinced of the need for Christian unity, in itself and for 
its own sake, is not denied. Nonetheless, we have suggested that both 
Innocent and Eugene had wished to achieve church union chiefly, if 
not entirely, for the purpose of restraining Greek ambitions in Antioch 
and, more especially, in southern Italy." Likewise, Byzantium’s re- 
sponse to Innocent’s proposals was characterized by a desire to obtain 
some political advantage for itself. Or again, in the period following 
the Second Crusade, the Greeks held out the prospect of church union 
to Eugene when they were in the main seeking only to bend the Papacy 
to their own political purposes in the Italian peninsula. If this recon- 
struction is correct, it does help to explain why the Papacy at this time 
tended to regard the Greeks more as the enemies of the Apostolic See 
than as erring Christians strayed from the one fold of Christ. For 
their part, the Greeks increasingly regarded the Papacy not as the 
symbol of spiritual unity or even as the bearer of a great ecclesiastical 
tradition but rather as a political power. The actions of the Greek 
emperors came, in the last analysis, to be predicated on what their 
ambassador had declared at Lake Pesoli in 1137, namely, that the Pa- 
pacy was an institution of this world and should be treated as such. 
In this atmosphere of mutual suspicion, little progress could be made 
towards a reconciliation between Rome and Constantinople, and it has 
been the purpose of this investigation to draw our attention to the 
role of southern Italy as an apple of discord between the Papacy and 
the Greeks." 


. Gleber, op.cit., 63-102, has an excel- are Cinnamus, II, 19, IV, 1, pp. 87, 
lent account of Eugene’s triumphant 135; WE, 243, pp. 363-366. Other 
sojourn north of the Alps. evidence may be found in DR, II, 

2. As John of Salisbury indicates, 1374 and Bernhardi, Konrad III., 650f, 
XVIII, 44. 680f. Indispensable for the proper 


53. JL, Il, p. 60. 


. There are many accounts of the Nor- 
man raid, but Caspar, op.cit., 376f. 
remains the most satisfactory. It 
should, however, be supplemented by 
P. Rassow, ‘‘Zum_ byzantinisch-nor- 
mannischen Krieg (1147-1149)’’, 
MOIG, LXITI (1954), 213-218. 


5. DR, Il, 1356, 1365, 1373, for the 


treaty with Venice. For the attack on 
Corfu, Cinnamus, III, 2, 4, pp. 92, 
96-97; Nicetas, De Manuele, II, 2, pp. 
102-103; Hist. Due, Veneticorum, 
MGH 8S, XIV, 75-76. We must recall 
that, in addition to dealing with the 
Normans, Manuel had to defend his 
northern frontier against barbarian 
invasion. See Cinnamus, III, 3, pp. 
93-95. 


56. The principal sources for the treaty 


understanding of this treaty are Kap- 
Herr, op.cit., 32-36; P. Rassow, Honor 
imperti 26-37; Heilig, op.cit., 162f, 
the notes especially; Lamma, op.cit., 
I, 89f. 


57. Anselm of Havelberg, Dialogi, PL, 


188, 1139. 


. Anselm of Havelberg, loc. cit. 


9. Did Eugene blame the Greeks for the 


failure of the Crusade? John of Salis- 
bury, who was an intimate of the 
papal court at this time, makes the 
Greeks responsible in part for the dis- 
aster, XXIV, 54. However, Constable, 
op.cit., 272-273 observes that not 
everyone blamed the Greeks and that 
the more judicious reserved judgment. 
I am inelined to ascribe such a tem- 
perate attitude to Eugene himself. 
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60. For the agreement between Roger and 


Eugene see Gleber, op.cit., 108-113, 
the most recent review of the agree- 
ment and its significance. Following 
Bernhardi, Konrad ITI., 746f, he tends 
to present it as embodying a complete 
change in the papal attitude towards 
the Normans. However, the evidence 
suggests the interpretation presented 
in the text: John of Salisbury, 
XXVII, 60-61; Romuald, RISS(new), 
VII, I, 230; Ann. Casinenses, MGH 
SS, XIX, 310; Sig. Cont. Praem., 
MGH SS, VI, 454; P. Kehr, Italia 
Pontificia, VIII, 44-45. 

. JL, 9344, PL, 180, 1393-1394. 

. WE, 243, p. 364. 

. WE, 147, pp. 227-228; Zatschek, op. 
cit. (supra, n. 17), 350; Heilig, op. 
cit., 157-162, 167. 

. WE, 180, 181, 186-188, 191, 193, 239- 
242, pp. 300-302, 306-308, 311, 313, 
358-363. For the dating of the letters, 
Zatschek, op.cit., 373, 387-389. Ohn- 
sorge, Zwcikaiserproblem, 94, describes 
brilliantly the changed attitudes in 
Conrad. On the other hand, Gleber, 
op.cit., 119-122; Zatschek, op.cit., 366, 
458-460; Bernhardi, Konrad III., 774- 
780, are guilty of much exaggeration 
of Conrad’s new attitude towards the 
Chureh. As for Wibald of Corbie, 
there have been several monographs 
and studies. See J. Bastin, Wibald, 
Abbé de Stavelot et Malmede, du 
Mont Cassin et de Corbie (Verviers, 
1931). Of late, the reign of Conrad 
IIT has been subjected to fresh scru- 
tiny. See F. Geldner, ‘‘Zum_ neueren 
Beurteilung Ké6énig Konrad _ MIII.’’, 
Monumentum Bambergense. Fest- 
schrift fiir Benedikt Kraft (Munich, 
1955), 393-412. 


5. Supra, n, 63. 


5}. WE, 214-216, pp. 332-336. See Zat- 
schek, op.cit., 350-351, 380. These let- 
ters shed much light on the vicissi- 
tudes of the imperial idea in the High 
Middle Ages. See P. A. van den Baar, 
Die kirchliche Lehre der Translatio 
Imperii Romani (Rome, 1956), 58-61; 
Folz, op.cit., 106-109; Lamma, pp.cit., 
I, 1612, 

. WE, 182, p. 302. 

. WE, 194, 195, pp. 313-314, dated by 
Zatschek in October, 1149, op.cit., 369. 
The papal legation is JL, 9344, PL, 
180, 1393-1394. 

. For the capture of Corfu by the 
Greeks and Venetians, Cinnamus, IIT, 
5, pp. 98-101; Nicetas, II, 5, V, 9, 
pp. 113-118, 222-226. Further, by this 
time Manuel had drawn Pisa into his 
coalition against Roger, DR, II, 1376. 
. John of Salisbury, XXVITI-XXIX, 
60-62. Other useful sources include 
Sig. Cont. Praemonstatensis, MGH 8S, 
VI, 454; Romuald, RISS(new), VII, 


I, 230; Dandolo, Chronicon, RISS 
(new), XII, I, 243; Cinnamus, IT, 19, 
pp. 87-88. 


. For the defeat at the Fountain of 


Murad, Runciman, History, II, 326. 


. WE, 252, p. 377. No doubt, Theodwin 


was encouraged to write to Conrad by 
Godfrey of Langres who was travel- 
ling with Louis and Eleanor. See Su- 
ger, Epistolae, 94, PL, 186, 1394-1395. 


. Many scholars have presented these 


developments in the terms of the for- 
mation of a triple entente between 
Louis, Roger and Eugene. Its purpose 
was the launching of a new crusade 
whose first objective would be the 
conquest of Constantinople. See Bern- 
hardi, Konrad III., 809-811; Norden, 
op.cit., 84-85; Hefele, op.cit., V, I, 
820-821; Caspar, op.cit., 374; Zat- 
schek, op.cit., 393, 460; Gleber, op.cit., 
123-125; Berry in Setton, op.cit., I, 
511; Ostrogorsky, op.cit., 340; FE. 
Vacandard, Vie de Saint Bernard (2 
vols., Paris, 1927), II, 439-440; Chal- 
andon, Domination normande, II, 148; 
Runciman, History, II, 286-287; Kast- 
ern Schism, 127-128; Lamma, op.cit., 
I, 99-100; all these limit the entente 
to Roger and Louis. Yet there is no 
suggestion of an entente of any kind 
in John of Salisbury, whose descrip- 
tion of Eugene’s encounter with Louis 
and Eleanor is famous, XXIX, 61-62. 


“Nor is there evidence in the letters of 


Louis. See Suger, Epistolae, 22, 39, 48, 
50, 52-60, 69, 94, 96, PL, 186, 1357- 
1358, 1365-1366, 1374-1380, 1384, 1394- 
1396. Only 39, 1365, makes any ref- 
erence to ‘‘Greek treachery.’’ As Con- 
stable reminds us, op.cit., 218-219, n. 
24, Louis in later years did not re- 
proach the Greeks for the disaster. As 
for the Papacy, JL, 9347, to Suger, 
gives no indication of any intrigue. 


. Cinnamus, ITT, 6-11, pp. 101-118; His 


toria Welf. Wein., MGH SS, XXT, 
468; Heilig, op.cit., 157f. 


. Vita Sugerii, III, 8, PL, 186, 1204- 


-1205. It is to be noted that this writ- 
er, endeavouring to enhance the pres- 
tige of his hero, misrepresents Suger’s 
activity on behalf of the crusade as a 
response to papal appeals for action. 


. For the letters arriving in France 


from the Latin Orient, which stimu- 
lated Suger to summon a new expedi- 
tion, see R. Rohricht, Regesta regni 
Hierosolymitani (2 vols. in one, Inns- 
bruck, 1893-1904), No, 261. 


. For evidence of Conrad’s sickness, see 


WE, 231, 236, 243, 248, pp. 350-351, 
355, 363-366, 371. 


. The troubles of Wibald and Anselm 


may be seen reflected in WE, 201, 
202, 206, 211, 221, pp. 319-322, 325- 
326, 330, 339-341. However, Conrad’s 
disfavour must not be painted in too 
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dark colours, see 203, 205, pp. 322- 
323, 324-325. 


9. Wibald’s restoration to favour may 


be seen in WE, 222, 223, 226, pp. 341, 
342, 344-5. 

. Bernhardi, Konrad III., 775f; Zat- 
schek, op.cit., 374-375, 393 and Gleber, 
op.cit., 124-125, attribute Conrad’s 
postponement of the legation to his 
conviction that Eugene was heart and 
soul behind the conspiracy against the 
East-West alliance. I have suggested 
that the evidence points in other di- 
rections, 


. JL, II, 64. 


. WE, 198, pp. 316-317. Zatschek, op. 
cit., 393-394 uses this letter as evi- 
dence that the Papacy was the 
‘‘soul’’ behind Roger’s conspiracies 
against Conrad and Manuel. This in- 
terpretation seems to me to be incor- 
rect. 


. For the Greek advance and retreat in 
the Mediterranean, see Cinnamus, ITI, 
5-6, 9, pp. 98-102, 113. For the con- 
tinuing war with Hungary and Serbia 
see III, 7, 10-11, pp. 103-106, 113- 
118. Chalandon’s account, Jean et 
Manuel, 318-334, is excellent. Lam- 
ma’s terse description of Manuel’s 
policies, op.cit., I, 101, may be applied 
here: ‘‘—Grandiosita di disegni e 
difficolta di attuarli.’’ 


. Accounts of the _ rupture between 
Greeks and Venetians may be seen in 
Cinnamus, III, 5, 6, IV, 14, pp. 98, 
102, 170; Nicetas, De Manuele, IT, 5, 
p. 113; Dandolo, RISS (new), XII, 
I, 242-244; Hist. Duc. Venet. MGH 
SS, XIV, 71; Kehr, Italia Pontificia, 
VII, II, 21-22. There igs another di- 
mension to these developments, The 
Venetian Patriarch had opposed the 
signing of the treaty with Manuel in 
1148. So great was his opposition to 
the Doge’s policies that he had been 
expelled from the city. The Patriarch 
appealed to the Papacy for help, and 
Eugene responded by laying the city 
under interdict. Gleber, op.cit., 119- 
120, suggests that this is yet another 
manifestation of Eugene’s hatred for 
the Greeks. However, the evidence sug- 
gests rather that the quarrel between 
Patriarch and Doge had been endemic 
for some time prior to 1148 and that 
the Greek alliance had served merely 
as a pretext for new controversy be- 
tween enemies of long standing. As 
for Eugene, it was but natural that he 
come to the Patriarch’s defence in 
order to protect the freedom of the 
Church in Venice. Nonetheless, Gle- 
ber’s suggestion is a tantalizing one, 
and there may be more here than we 
have allowed. See Kretschmayr, op. 


cit., I, 235-236 and P. Kehr, ‘‘Rom 
und Venedig bis ins XII. Jahrhun- 
dert,’’ Quellen und Forschungen, XIX 
(1927), 1-180, rf. here, 131-133. 


. WE, 231, 232, 236, pp. 350-352, 355. 


. Primary evidence for the motives at 


work in this French attempt to in- 
augurate a new crusade is to be found 
in Bernard, Epistolae, 364, 380, PL, 
182, 568-570, 583-584 (ed., James, op. 
cit., 398, 408, pp. 469-470, 477-478) ; 
De consideratione II, 1, PL, 182, 741- 
745; Peter the Venerable, Epistolae, 
VI, 16-18, PL, 189, 424, 427; Suger, 
Epistolae, 133-135, PL, 186, 1410-1412. 


. Peter the Venerable, Epistolae, VI, 


16, PL, 189, 424. However, Peter was 
a friend of long standing with Roger, 
PL, 189, 280-282. His hatred of the 
Greeks would be ardently seconded by 
Godfrey of Langres and Odo of Deuil. 


. Suger, Epistolae, 143, 146, PL, 186, 


1415-1417. 


9. The above interpretation differs, in 


various respects, from those offered 
by Hefele, op.cit., V, I, 843-844; Vac- 
andard, op.cit., II, 440-442; L. Bré- 
hier, L’£glise et l’Orient au moyen 
age. Les croisades (Paris, 1907), 108; 
Chalandon, Domination normande, II, 
148-149; R. Grousset, Histoire des 
Croisades (3 vols., Paris, 1934-1936), 
II, 269; Haller, op.cit., III, 95-96; 
Runciman, History, II, 286-287; Os- 
trogorsky, op.cit., 340; Lamma, op. 
cit., I, 104. These writers tend to see 
the French as wholly given over to 
a war of revenge on Byzantium. 


. WE, 252, p. 377. 


. This defence of Bernard against the 


charge that he gave his sanction to 
an anti-Byzantine crusade is directed 
against those scholars listed in n. 89. 


. WE, 252, pp. 376-378, 
93, WE, 237, 243-246, pp. 355-357, 363- 


369. Note that in 243, p. 365, Conrad 
refers to the French nation as unan- 
imously in favour of an attack on 
the Byzantine empire. Considering the 
response Suger’s efforts were to re- 
ceive, and the fact that the anti-By- 
zantine motif was not dominant in 
Suger’s attempt to create a new ex- 
pedition, Conrad’s remark may be dis- 
missed as hyperbole designed to en- 
hance his own prestige with Manuel. 


. For an unfavourable judgment upon 


Wibald’s conduct towards Conrad and 
Manuel, see Zatschek, op.cit., 335, 392, 
453. Saner attitudes prevail in Ohn- 
sorge, Zweikaiserproblem, 92-93, and 
Lamma, op.cit., I, 111. 


. WE, 248-251, pp. 371-376. Henry prob- 


ably brought also Wibald’s private 
letter to the chancellor, supra, n. 92. 
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. JL, 9385, PL, 180, 1414-1415. 117. JL, 9602, 9605, 9606. 


. Vita Sugerii, III, 8, PL, 186, 1205; 
Hefele, op.cit., V, I, 843-844; Vac- 
andard op.cit., II, 442-450. 

. Bernard, Epistolae, 256, PL, 182, 463- 
465 (ed., James, op.cit., 399, pp. 470- 
472). This letter reveals the danger in 
relying on such sources as Sig. Cont. 
Praem. MGH SS, VI, 455, which ex- 
aggerates the support given by the 
Papacy to Suger and Bernard in their 
efforts to raise a new crusade. 


9. JL, 9398, PL, 180, 1419. 


. See JL, 9594. 
. JL, 9399-9403; WE, 273, pp. 400-401. 


2, WE, 272 (JL, 9403), 278-282, 284, 


297, pp. 399-400, 402-412, 425. Note 
that the Pope had asked Conrad to 
send Wibald as his representative. 

. Although Runciman’s comments on the 
Dialogi in his Eastern Schism, 115- 
117, are excellent, they do scant jus- 
tice to the political context in which 
this work appears and the purpose for 
which it was written. 

. dL, XI, 67. 

. John of Salisbury, XXXII, 66-68; 
Romuald, RISS(new), VII, I, 230-231. 
. John of Salisbury, XXXIV, 69-70. 
See P. Kehr, ‘‘Die Belehnungen,’’ 44. 
. John of Salisbury, XXXVIII, 77-79. 
Cf. Gleber, op.cit., 139. 

. Wibald was still a staunch supporter 
of the alliance with Manuel, WE, 343, 
pp. 475-477. 


9. WE, 340, 344, 346, pp. 469-472, 477- 


480. 

. WE, 345, pp. 478-479. However, Lam- 
ma, op.cit., I, 112-113, judges this let- 
ter to be an indication of Conrad’s 
desire to ally himself in some way 
with the Romans. 

. WE, 375, pp. 503-505. 


2, JL, 9517, 9541. 


. WE, 372, pp. 499-501. 

. WE, 375, pp. 503-505, to Eugene. WE, 
374, pp. 501-502, shows his concern 
for future relations between Frederick 
and the Papacy. 


5. Zatschek, op.cit., 413-415. 


. JL, 9577, 


118. JL, 9606 refers to Arnold’s activities. 


WE, 404, pp. 539-543 is a letter from 
the Roman commune to Frederick. 
For Eugene’s entry into the city, see 
Ann, Casinenses, MGH SS, XIX, 310; 
Romuald, RISS (new), VII, I, 231- 
232; JL, II, 82. See also P. Brezzi, 
op.cit., 388, and Dupré-Theseider, op. 
cit., 128f, 142f. 


. WE, 410, 411, pp. 548-550. The basic 


research into this opening gambit in 
Frederick’s relations with Manuel is 
W. Ohnsorge, ‘‘Zu den aussenpoliti- 
schen Anfange Friedrich Barbaros- 
sas,’’ Quellen und Forschungen, 
XXXII (1942), 13-32. 


. There are two redactions of the treaty, 


WE, pp. 546-547 and MGH Constitu- 
tiones, I, 202. Haller, op.cit., III, 498, 
skillfully presents the difficulties in 
dealing with the second of these. 
Concerning the treaty, see H. Zat- 
schek, ‘‘Beitrige zur Geschichte des 
Konstanzer Vertrags vom Jahre 
1153,’’ Sitewngsberichte. Akad. d. 
Wiss. in Wien. Ph.-hist. Kl., CCX 
(1930); Gleber, op. cit., 152f; Ras- 
sow, Honor imperti, 49f; P. Lamma, 
op. cit., I, 137f. 


. The development of Eugene’s stature 


as politician and diplomat is often 
overlooked. See Haller, op. cit., III, 
84-85, whose assessment of Eugene is 
based on an uncritical acceptance of 
John of Salisbury’s judgment, XXI, 
51. 


. M. Jugie fails to give sufficient em- 


phasis to the influence of political 
considerations on papal attempts at 
church union after 1054. See his Le 
Schisme Byzantin (Paris, 1941), 249. 


23. It is to be noted that during the 


reigns of Hadrian IV and Alexander 
III southern Italy to a great extent 
ceased to be a source of tension and 
animosity between Rome and Constan- 
stinople. As a result, church union was 
pursued with greatly increased vigour 
by both the Papacy and Byzantium 
alike. 








The Annual Meeting of the American Society of 
Church History will be held on December 29-30, 1959, 


in Chicago. 


The Spring Meeting will be held at Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas, Texas, on April 8-9, 1960. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Papyrus Bodmer V. Nativité de 

Marie. Published by MicHet TEs- 

Tuz. Cologny—Geneva: Bibliotheca 

Bodmeriana, 1958. 127 pp. 

In 1956 and 1958 New Testament 
scholars were startled by the publica- 
tion of Papyrus Bodmer II, a manu- 
script of the Gospel of John dating 
from the third century. Now their sur- 
prise can be matched by that of stu- 
dents of the early church, for this 
papyrus codex from the third century 
contains, in the first forty-nine of its 
fifty-six pages, the complete Genesis 
Marias (also entitled Apokalypsis 
Iakob) which has been known as the 
Protevangelium Jacobi since it was 
edited from a late manuscript in the 
sixteenth century. 

Harnack had analyzed this “infancy 
gospel” as consisting of a narrative 
about Mary herself (cc. 1-16), another 
about the birth of Jesus and miracles 
accompanying it (17-20), and finally 
a story dealing chiefly with the high 
priest Zechariah (21-24, an “apocry- 
phon of Zechariah’). He regarded the 
“apocryphon of Zechariah” as later 
than the second century; Michel and 
Peeters placed it little earlier than the 
sixth. Their view is now disproved. 

Testuz modifies this source-analysis 
somewhat by observing that in cc. 16- 
17 (pp. 35-37) Mary is called “Mari- 
amme”; this point suggests that the 
fragment about the journey of Joseph 
and Mary to Bethlehem may be derived 
from a Jewish-Christian or Syriac 
source. It might be noted, however, 
that these pages contain the only ex- 
ample of Joseph’s addressing Mary by 
name ; the author of the book may have 
wished to provide a Semitic flavor at 
this point (and “Mariamme” occurs in 
the apocryphal Acts of Philip). An- 
other theory by Testuz seems more 
dubious. Jesus is about to be born in 
a cave somewhere outside Judea; Jo- 
seph goes to “the region of Bethlehem” 
to fetch a midwife; they arrive back at 
the cave just as Jesus is miraculously 
born; then Salome suddenly comes on 


the scene (18-19, pp. 37-39). Accord- 
ing to Testuz, the story is derived from 
that of the birth, in a cave, of Dionysus, 
son of Zeus and Semele. The fact that 
in later versions Salome prays with the 
words, “O God of my fathers, remem- 
ber that I am of the race of Abraham, 
of Isaac, and Jacob,” is pressed into the 
service of the theory by stating that 
“the transformation of Semele into 
Salome was complete” (p. 20). But 
Testuz has not shown that there was 
any such transformation. 

More valuable, in addition to his 
careful editing and correcting of the 
text, are his observations on the close 
ties between the Genesis Marias and 
late Jewish apocalyptic and midrashic 
literature. He provides significant par- 
allels between this text and Old Tes- 
tament passages, the Life of Adam and 
Eve, the book of Jubilees, and other 
writings (pp. 14-15), though these do 
not prove that the author of cc. 1-16 
had ‘‘a fairly extensive knowledge of 
the literature of the Old Testament and 
of the apocryphal writings.” They 
prove that he was closely related to the 
Jewish Christianity which flourished 
throughout most of the second cen- 
tury. Because of the fresh confirmation 
of the early date of the book, we should 
draw attention once more to the re- 
semblances to it which occur in Justin 
Martyr. In both, Mary is of the house 
(“tribe” in the papyrus) of David 
(GM 10, 1, p. 21; Dtal, 42, etc.) ; she 
conceives “from the Logos” (or 
“word”; GM 11, 2, p. 23; Apol. 1, 33, 
etc.) ; her conceiving is contrasted with 
that of Eve (GM 13, 1, p. 27; Dial. 
100) ; and she gives birth in a cave 
(GM 18, 1, p. 37; Dial. 78). We should 
admit that Justin, like Testuz (but not 
like the author of the book?), is aware 
of resemblances between the stories of 
Jesus’ birth from Mary and of Diony- 
sus’ from Semele (Apol. 1, 25. 54; 
Dial. 69), but he does not mention Sa- 
lome; I should regard the story as an 
expansion of Mark 15, 41, where Sa- 
lome is identified as a woman who serv- 
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ed Jesus in Galilee, especially since her 
words in GM 19, 3, p. 39, are (as Tes- 
tuz notes) based on John 20, 25-29. 

The purpose of the Genesis Marias— 
A pocalypsis Iakob is quite simple; it is 
to glorify Mary by having Jacob, pre- 
sumably one of the sons of the widower 
Joseph (GM 9, 2, p. 19) given wisdom 
to write the story of her miraculous 
and pure early life and her virginitas 
in partu, and to explain how Jesus and 
John escaped the massacre of the In- 
nocents. The “apocryphon of Zech- 
ariah,” surely separate in origin, 
explains that the Zechariah of Matt. 
23, 35 (Luke 11, 51) was the father of 
John the Baptist and that after his 
death Symeon (Luke 2, 25-35) took 
his place. The book is a fascinating 
product of early Jewish-Christian mid- 
rashic piety, and we are most grateful 
to the editor for the excellent work he 
has done. 

It is odd that, according to Hippoly- 
tus (Ref. 5, 7, 1), the Naassenes 
claimed that they possessed traditions 
from a certain Mariamme, who had 
received them from Jacob, the Lord’s 
brother. Could it be that with Gnostic 
ingenuity this group simply reversed 
the sequence implied in the Genesis 
Marias? Since Origen certainly knew 
the book, and since Clement almost 
certainly knew it, we have some reason 
to think it found favor among the or- 
thodox. Gnostics too may have known 
it, and they may have preferred to re- 
duce its authority in favor of something 
less simple. We know that the Gnostic 
hook called Genna Marias transposed 
and distorted the story of Zechariah 
found in the papyrus (cf. Epiphanius, 
Pan. 26, 12, 1-4). 

Rosert M. GRANT 
University of Chicago. 





The Liturgical Drama in Medieval 
Spain. By RicHarp B. Donovan. 
(Studies and Texts, No. 4.) To- 
ronto: Pontifical Institute of Media- 
eval Studies, 1958. 229 pp. $5.50. 


The title is an exact description of 
Father Donovan’s book, which began 
as a paper, grew into a Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, and finally emerged as_ this 
treatise. In the nature of things, it is 


a supplement to Karl Young’s monu- 
mental two volumes on The Drama 
of the Medieval Church, as the author 
indicates, but we may add, an invalu- 
able’ supplement. On several points, 
however, Young is corrected and on 
many his conjectures have been sub- 
stantiated by archival evidence. 


The twelve chapters and Conclusion 
are well organized, with a neat sum- 
mary of each in the last few para- 
graphs and with a logical progression 
from chapter to chapter to conclusion. 
The structure makes a very technical 
treatment a pleasure to read. In ad- 
dition, the printing is beautifully done 
with a minimum of typographical 
errors. 


An interesting distinction is drawn 
between the development in Catalonia 
and in the rest of Spain. Catalonia, 
linked so closely to the Carolingian 
empire, may have had liturgical drama 
as early as it appeared anywhere else. 
The other parts of the peninsula, re- 
maining under Muslim domination, 
waited for the impulse deriving from 
the suppression of the ‘Mozarabic” 
rite and the introduction of the Ro- 
mano-French rite. At that late date 
indeed it was the vernacular drama 
rather than the Latin drama which was 
enacted. The suggestion is therefore 
made that it was the Spanish monas- 
tery of Ripoll, instead of the French 
Saint Martial of Limoges, which was 
the disseminator of the Easter trope 
and play, Ubi est Christus meus. Fur- 
thermore, the merchant scene in the 
play appeared at Ripoll a century be- 
fore it appeared elsewhere. Still fur- 
ther, the introduction of the Roman 
rite in non-Catalonian Spain in the 
late eleventh century together with 
vernacular plays carries the implication 
that such plays were begun earlier 
than is usually supposed. 


A number of minor points emerge, 
one of the most amusing, yet inter- 
esting and important, being from the 
Vich consueta of ca. 1200, the phrase, 
“Ne Herodidemus  Herodes. 9 
(“Shakespeare in medieval Latin!” 
says our author). Father Donovan 
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also demonstrates conclusively that 
sequences, proses, and even sermons 
were dramatized in parts of the liturgy. 
In this excellent volume I miss only 
one detail which should not have been 
ignored or overlooked. That is the 
complete omission of even a reference 
to the celebrated Amalarius of Metz (fl. 
830-840). Surely the germ of the 
liturgical drama lay in the fertile mind 
of this man, as I have tried to show 
in several places. Heretic though he 
presumably was, it was this genius who 
first thought of the subdeacons at Mass 
as the holy Marys at the sepulcher. 
True, he was merely turning the li- 
turgy into an allegory, but someone 
had to strike the spark from the flint 
and it was Amalarius who did so. He 
deserved at least a footnote in Father 
Donovan’s work. 
ALLEN CABANISS 
University, Mississippi 





The Sicilian Vespers. By STEVEN 
Runciman. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1958. 356 pp. 
$5.50. 


The Sicilian Vespers is the name 
given to the successful revolt of the 
Sicilians against their French conquer- 
ors which began on Easter Monday, 
1282, with the murder of a group of 
French soldiery near the Church of the 
Holy Spirit outside Palermo. To set 
this famous massacre in the broad con- 
text of European history in the thir- 
teenth century is Runciman’s purpose 
and one worthy of his great talents. 
He has been led to this subject by his 
own studies: from Constantinople to 
Jerusalem, and now, to Sicily. There 
is logic in this progression. In the high 
Middle Ages, all the strands in the in- 
ternational struggle for the control of 
the Mediterranean were woven to- 
gether in the Kingdom of Sicily. The 
Vespers itself was a decisive moment 
in the history of that struggle. As far 
as the Sicilians were concerned, they 
intended the ejection of the Angevins 
from Sicily. Yet for both the Byzantine 
Empire and the Kingdom of Aragon, 
the Vespers provided a matchless op- 
portunity to cripple the Angevin Em- 


pire which, from its strategic position 
in Italy at the centre of the Mediter- 
ranean, had threatened the very ex- 
istence of the one and thwarted the 
ambitions of the other. 


However, this brilliant reconstruc- 
tion of a historical drama of the great- 
est complexity is more than the mere 
chronicle of the growth and downfall 
of the Angevin Empire, for the most 
important protagonist in all this was 
the Papacy. Desperate in its deter- 
mination to crush the Hohenstaufen 
power in Italy, the Papacy had sum- 
moned Charles of Anjou to destroy 
Manfred, the bastard heir to the am- 
bitions of the gifted Frederick II, and 
to reign under papal suzerainty over 
the Kingdom of Sicily. Yet in this the 
Papacy contributed to its own down- 
fall. More and more the creature of 
Angevin ambition, the Papacy partici- 
pated in Charles’ victories over Man- 
fred and Conradino and gave the 
Church’s sanction to his plans to con- 
quer Constantinople and to raise the 
Angevin standard in the Latin Orient. 
However, the disaster of the Vespers 
ended these grandiose ambitions and 
inflicted irreparable damage on the 
strength and reputation of the Apos- 
tolic See. Ever sensitive to the great 
themes of history (Is this work not 
dedicated to Trevelyan?), Runciman 
has made this study of those develop- 
ments which led to the Vespers a medi- 
tation on the collapse of the papal 
dream of spiritual hegemony over 
Christendom and of its attempts to cre- 
ate a respublica christiana which would 
at once reconcile and embody the high- 
est aspirations of men and the sovereign 
purposes of God. 

An impressive achievement in his- 
torical writing is before us. There are, 
however, a few nagging thoughts which 
cannot be entirely dispelled by the 
admiration which this work must 
arouse in the mind of any reader. Occa- 
sionally one is mystified by Runciman’s 
solution to the problem of what to in- 
clude and what to omit, a dilemma en- 
countered by all who undertake the 
task of synthesis. Or again, the Bib- 
liography does not mention some im- 
portant items, e.g., Wieruszowski, 
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Vom Imperium gum _ nationalen 
Konigtum, Yet these are insignificant 
beside what seems to be the chief de- 
fect of this work. For all his interest 
in the Papacy and sensitivity to the 
medieval theocratic ideal, there is at 
this point a fundamental lack of sym- 
pathy. Precisely what the respublica 
christiana meant to the medieval Pa- 
pacy will always be a matter for debate. 
Yet that it was basically a spiritual 
fellowship, a commonwealth of values, 
is increasingly clear. However, for 
Runciman its meaning is almost ex- 
clusively political, True enough, po- 
litical considerations were never absent 
from the minds of almost all thirteenth 
century Popes but that the grand 
spiritual design of the Papacy was in- 
creasingly sacrificed to an obsession 
with political security in Italy is a 
tragedy to whose more profound ele- 
ments Runciman seems deaf and blind. 


JoHN Gorpon RowE 


Huron College, 
University of Western Ontario. 





Archbishop Thomas Bradwardine, a 
Fourteenth Century Augustinian: A 
Study of His Theology in Its His- 
torical Context. By Hetko A. OBER- 
MAN. Utrecht: Kemink & Zoon, 
1958. xi, 246 pp. f 10. 


Shortly after G. Leff’s book (see 
Church History 28, 1959, Nr. 1, pp. 
97f.), but with sufficient (and some- 
times critical) references to its views, 
this study of the Doctor Profundus ap- 
peared. Both books deserve our serious 
attention. That of Dr. Leff remains 
particularly valuable for its thorough 
account of Bradwardine’s contempo- 
rary opponents. That of Dr. Oberman, 
however, casts more light on Brad- 
wardine himself, his life and works, 
his doctrinal background and influence, 
and particularly his energetic theo- 
logy, which through all its major con- 
cerns (Chapter III The Sovereign 
God, IV Free Will and Necessitas, V 
Predestination and Prescience, VI Sin 
and Grace, VII _ Iustificatio Sola 
Gratia), unfolds as a consistent plead- 
ing for “the cause of God.” Difficulties 
must arise in understanding a theo- 


logian who took God’s absolute sov- 
ereignty as seriously as Duns Scotus 
and Ockham did, but who explained 
it in terms of necessity, not of arbi- 
trariness, possibility and contingency. 
Indeed, there are deterministic ten- 
dencies in his teaching. But he who 
passes the general verdict of deter- 
minism (as has been done frequently 
from the 14th century to the present 
time) uses “one-sided philosophical 
criticism” (p. 225; cf. pp. 90f., 113f.). 
In such a way one does not do jus- 
tice to a thinker whose concerns pri- 
marily were theological (pp. 1,9), who 
was fighting on two fronts: against 
Averroistic determinism as well as 
against contemporary “Pelagianism” 
(pp. 29f.). He was a genuine Au- 
gustinian in defending the God of 
grace (his views on gratia increata 
and gratia creata are of great originality 
and importance, pp. 136ff.) against his 
contemporaries’ understanding man as 
“the image of God in his almost ab- 
solute power” (p. 8). “A better in- 
sight into Augustine’s and Brad- 
wardine’s conception of predestination 
may be obtained by employing the 
qualifications ‘autonomous’, and ‘the- 
onomous’, which have a clearer theo- 
logical background and are less am- 
biguous” (p. 121) than the usual 
speaking of indeterminism and deter- 
minism. “If one calls everybody de- 
terminist who refuses to let predestina- 
tion be diluted to prescience, then every 
Biblical theologian must be styled in 
this way” (p. 122). 


Bradwardine’s “goal is not a well- 
rounded system, balanced in its final 
details” (p. 2); but in a concentrated 
purposefulness everything is summed 
up in a coherent doctrine of justifica- 
tion sola gratia (p. 179). The “in- 
evitability” of God (p. 59) prevents 
us from viewing (i.e., limiting) Him 
under necessities that are not His, from 
understanding Him as reactive to man, 
as waiting for something to happen 
which He is not working Himself. His 
coefficiency in all that man does must 
be defended against those who make 
Him “into a hawker of His grace” 


(p. 148). 
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Dr. Oberman constantly confronts 
Bradwardine with those before him 
and after him, from Augustine to Lu- 
ther, from whom he has learnt, whom 
he has opposed, of whom he has fallen 
short, whom he has influenced. Here 
the facts are various, and Dr. Ober- 
man’s conclusions are cautious, no- 
tably in the important Chapter VIII: 
Influence, Positive and Negative, 
where the lines to Wiclif and Luther 
are drawn and, among others, also 
Gregory of Rimini is brought into the 
picture. To recognize “the value of 
Bradwardine’s evangelical battle 
against Pelagianism .. . in the context 
of fourteenth-century theology” (p. 
233) does not mean to see in him a 
pre-Reformer. (Even his direct in- 
fluence on Wiclif was not very 
important. ) 

This book is a highly welcome con- 
tribution to the history of the doc- 
trine of grace, seen from one of its 
crucial periods, giving a strong im- 
pression of one of its key figures, with- 
out neglecting the details and without 
being silent about the weaknesses of 
the great teacher (particularly in his 
understanding of sin). 

Martin ANTON SCHMIDT 
San Francisco Theological Seminary 





Luther’s World of Thought. By 
HernricH BorNKAMM. Transl. by 
Martin H. Bertram. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1958. 315 
pp. $3.00. 

The ever increasing rate of books 
on religion published in this country 
indicates a greatly intensified general 
interest in spiritual problems. The 
German reformer of the sixteenth cen- 
tury has received his due share in the 
revival of devout literature. Professor 
Bornkamm’s study should occupy a 
foremost place among the many books 
recently written about the subject. 
Since the author is concentrating on 
Luther’s religious thoughts his book 
is a companion volume to Roland Bain- 
ton’s biography Here I Stand. (The 
book, by the way is quite appropriate- 
lv dedicated to Professor Bainton). 
The two scholars, in spite of the fact 


that they originate from two different 
continents (Heinrich Bornkamm is 
professor at Heidelberg University, 
Germany) have similar talents. They 
both combine a warm personal relation- 
ship to Luther with deep insight into 
the reformer’s person and thought. 
The reader of their books gathers the 
impression that they have not only 
read Luther thoroughly but that they 
possess him, as it were, in the depth 
of their own souls. 

The present generation of young 
people desperately searching for new 
values and meaning in life could find 
many answers to their questions from 
Luther. The German reformer like our 
youth today deeply sensed the para- 
doxes inherent in human life. He also 
offered a solution. This was not, how- 
ever, the shallow optimism which is 
characteristic of some later generations 
of Protestants. Professor Bornkamm 
shows with excellent mastery of Lu- 
ther’s complicated inner experiences 
that his religious views were based on 
his clear understanding and acceptance 
of the many mysteries never to be 
solved by men. 

Luther’s God, though present in 
every part of His creation, is yet hid- 
den from our knowledge. Therefore 
faith is the only possible path leading 
to Him, Who, as the reformer be- 
lieved, silently speaks to us while we 
address our prayers to Him. 

Equally hidden from us is the plan 
of the whole world. What is life? 
What is death? Luther was deeply 
stirred by these questions which led 
him to conclude that “we view this 
temporal life only through a painted 
glass, blinkingly, as it were; but we 
view yonder eternal life with clear, 
open eyes.” (p. 116) Life and death 
were not separated for Luther but be- 
longed intimately together. During this 
life man tries in vain to complete his 
destiny. This can only be achieved in 
the reformer’s opinion, in death. Death, 
on the other hand, means fulfillment 
because of man’s honest struggle in 
life. The true Christian believer must, 
therefore, not evade his duties on earth. 
They are love of men and respect for 
the individual. 
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Luther did not argue away the bitter 
truth of our constant failings in regard 
to our moral obligations but he did not 
end in a note of despair. In full view 
of man’s inevitable sinfulness and guilt 
the German reformer, according to 
Professor Bornkamm, saw great hope 
for the human race in God’s Promise. 
Because God is out of reach for human 
reasoning He has given man signs of 
his “Divine Presence.” Such signs of 
God’s promise and forgiveness are 
Christ and the Word. Professor Born- 
kamm emphasizes the fact that for Lu- 
ther the sacraments and other rituals 
of the church were only real as far as 
they contribute to the expression of 
God’s promise. Luther’s uncompro- 
mising attitude towards the tragic as- 
pects of human life explains also in the 
opinion of the author his criticism of 
indulgences. No human effort can ever 
erase man’s guilt but only God’s un- 
conditioned grace. 

Luther’s concept of the Church was 
also related to what he understood as 
God’s promise. The Church is es- 
sentially a spiritual gathering of 
God’s people visible to a certain degree 
in a congregation of believers. 

Professor Bornkamm has devoted 
several chapters to Luther’s views on 
the state and society, history and na- 
ture. Though some of the reformer’s 
thoughts on those topics are inter- 
esting they are not as compelling as 
his views on strictly religious issues. 
Unexpectedly perhaps, Luther’s un- 
derstanding of man’s relation to nature 
contains a valid message to our tech- 
nically rapidly advancing times. He 
warned his contemporaries that the 
use of nature given to man may also 
lead to her abuse. Entering outer 
space for the first time we may do well 
to heed the reformer’s counsel. 

Professor Bornkamm’s book is an 
achievement of the first order. This 
reviewer cannot imagine a better in- 
troduction to Luther’s world of thought 
than the present volume. If one wishes 
to find some weakness in the book it 
is perhaps the author’s understandable 
bias. It is curious to note that Pro- 
fessor Bornkamm has little use for 
Melanchthon who, after all, was con- 


sidered by Luther himself the second 
most important figure next to him in 
the Protestant movement. Did he not 
also represent an important aspect of 
the Protestant reformation? In view 
of the purpose of the study this is a 
minor criticism indeed. It is hoped 
that Professor Bornkamm’s book will 
be widely read not only by Lutherans, 
but by the general public interested in 
a great man’s religious convictions. 

The book is well translated and reads 
easily. 

ELISABETH Feist Hirscu 

Trenton State College 





Missionaries, Chinese, and Diplo- 

mats; The American Protestant 

Missionary Movement in China, 

1890-1952. By Paut A. VARs. 

Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 

versity Press, 1958. xii, 335 pp. 

$6.00. 

This book by an Ohio State Uni- 
versity history professor has a clear 
cutting edge which slices right through 
pious legend and religious pretension 
to the rather grisly skeleton of mission- 
ary involvement with what Chinese 
Communists are loudly calling West- 
ern and Christian imperialism. It also 
betrays at many points an unfamiliarity 
with missionary thought and attitudes 
which gives a curiously distorted view 
of things. 

Varg assembles excellent documen- 
tation, from State Department and 
missionary archives, for his thesis 
that Protestant missions were an inte- 
gral part of the general American 
thrust in China. Particularly in the 
19th century (and he begins long be- 
fore 1890) this meant appalling readi- 
ness by missionaries and their boards 
to use and even urge gunboat diplo- 
macy. Relentlessly he underlines the 
degree to which the mission enterprise 
depended for its very existence upon 
treaty concessions and diplomatic pro- 
tection. It is extremely important that 
American Christians realize the sub- 
stantial factual basis for current 
Chinese propaganda against missions, 
both for just appraisal of the past and 
for a sound missionary strategy in the 
future. 
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In addition the book has especially 
useful descriptions of mission projects 
in social service, of the missionary 
factor in events leading up to Pearl 
Harbor, and to the Communist 
“liberation.” 


But the book must be read with con- 
siderable care. It does not pretend to 
be a history of Protestant missions in 
’ China nor to interpret them in terms 
of their own convictions or concerns. 
Rather it sees missions as an “at- 
tempt to export American ideology,” 
a venture which the author’s insistent 
cultural relativism leads him to treat 
as faintly ludicrous and predestined to 
failure. Typical of the book is the view 
that ideals like “universal brother- 
hood and the welfare of mankind” are 
only “Western” and that missionaries 
who sought to propagate them were 
guilty of naive cultural ego-centricity. 


Moreover, Varg has a habit of 
working up to a large and generally 
negative generalization about mission- 
aries in some phase of their work, bal- 
ancing this off with a kind of after- 
thought to the effect that of course 
many did not think or behave in this 
way, but leaving nevertheless a dis- 
tinct impression that the first generali- 
zation summed up the gist of the mat- 
ter. As a self-styled “outsider” the au- 
thor lacks background to be very dis- 
criminating. Thus revivalism is con- 
stantly described as “emotional 
orgies.” Liberal Protestantism is 
“Christian humanism.” Liberals are 
said to regard fundamentalists as “re- 
ligious enemies.” 


At a number of points one acutely 
misses citations of sources (e.g. pp. 
300, 304, 3006ff.). A few misspellings 
mar the text (“Pei Hua” for Spoken 
Chinese style; the middle name of 
President Van Dusen, etc.). 


The author’s own appraisal of his 
work (p. ix) is probably just: he is 
“more hopeful of having opened up a 
new field than of having written a 
final and definitive study.” By this 
effort he has put us in his debt. But 
we need a more judicious appraisal of 
the intent and the achievements of 


Christian missions in China than this 
provides. 

Davip M. STOWE 
A.B.C.F.M. 





Die Generation der Entscheidung: 
Staat und Kirche in Europa und im 
europdischen Russland, 1918-1953. 

By Hernz Horst Scurey. Munich: 

Christian Kaiser Verlag, 1955. 335 

Pp: 

This is a book of extraordinary im- 
portance, and it ought to be speedily 
translated and circulated among pas- 
tors and intelligent laymen in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. In it the author, 
who had part of his theological educa- 
tion in America and is now a professor 
in Berlin, discusses the history of the 
European churches since the First 
World War in the ecumenical setting. 
The book properly presupposes the 
concern of the universal church, in- 
deed implies the continuance and ex- 
tension of the “trans-Atlantic discus- 
sion,” in portraying the experience of 
those who have on the European front- 
ier carried the Christian witness during 
the years of the collapse of the tradi- 
tional continuum of religion and 
culture. 


Professor Schrey tells his story in 
greatest detail, but it never loses the 
motion and passion which confront the 
reader with historical and theological 
issues of the first order of importance. 
Beginning with the crisis which de- 
veloped in the decades during which 
a static and ineffective Christianity 
bifurcated between individual and fa- 
milial piety on the one hand and a 
harmonism of cultural and religious 
values on the other, the author takes 
us into the theological movement 
which rediscovered the Bible just in 
time to fight a mortal battle with the 
“positive Christianity” and spirituality 
of the Third Reich. Since the detailed 
story of the Church Struggle with 
Nazism has rarely been told so fully, 
and never better told, this section is 
particularly important. Dr. Schrey 
traces the development of the “care- 
taker” church government which was 
developed by the resisting church 
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from the Barmen Synod (whose 
twenty-fifth anniversary we are now 
celebrating) through the Stuttgart 
Declaration of Guilt which laid the 
foundations for the amazing recovery 
of the Church in Germany in the post- 
war years. At the same time he does 
not neglect the agony of the churches 
in the encounter with totalitarian Com- 
munism: in fact, the final major sec- 
tion of the book is an excellent dis- 
cussion of the problems of the Ortho- 
dox, Roman Catholic and Protestant 
churches in European Russia and the 
so-called satellites. 

The book returns again and again 
to tie theme of Church-State relations, 
and the predicament of the churches 
in a situation in which the “Constan- 
tinian pattern”—sanctified in official 
medieval doctrine and substantially un- 
changed by the post-l16th century es- 
tablished churches—is no longer feasi- 
ble. For those who stand in the tradi- 
tion of the Reformation, the prob- 
lem is particularly acute: How can 
appeal be made to the “Christian 
princes” when the “princes” (i.e., 
governments) are no longer Chris- 
tian? The issue is not confined to 
Communist-controlled areas, but is 
equally serious in the “post-Christian” 
setting of triumphant Western secu- 
larism. The answer must be found by 
returning to a more central principle 
of Reformation teaching, expressed in 
the formula which also summarizes 
the high path of witnessing Christians 
in contemporary Europe: the re- 
discovery of the Bible, the re-discovery 
of the Church Universal, the re- 
discovery of the Laity. 

The encounter with totalitarianism, 
in its various forms, is to be sure not 
the “normal” activity of the Gospel and 
those disciplined by it. Nevertheless, 
the negative test—when the Church 
is thrown backward upon the inner 
line of defence—is one of the fair tests 
of the True Church. And one of the 
lessons of the resistance is that 
churches which have an able and well- 
trained laity, a laity conscious of its 
apostolate, are more capable of main- 
taining a witness of integrity than in- 
stitutions ruled by hierarchy and cor- 


rupted by ancient privilege. The les- 
sons which churchmen refused to 
learn during the easy and optimistic 
years of the 19th century continuum 
are now being hammered out in impri- 
sonments and martyrdoms. 


The American churches, laity as 
well as seminary professors, desperate- 
ly need to study the record of the 
European churches’ agony and to learn 
from those who have had to recover 
the meaning of Christian liberty in the 
midst of debased and demonic cul- 
ture-religion. To this end no recent 
study could be more useful than 
Schrey’s Die Generation der 
Entscheidung. 

FRANKLIN H. LITTELL 
Emory University 





The Spirit of American Christianity. 
By Ronatp E, Osporn. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. 241 pp. 
$3.75. 


It is difficult to know what the au- 
thor has really done in this book. The 
approach, he announces, “is not that of 
mere academic analysis, but rather of 
testimony. My effort is to bear wit- 
ness to . . . the spirit of American 
Christianity as manifested in the re- 
ligion of the people.” The work does, 
in fact, take on many aspects of the 
testimonies which can be heard almost 
any evening in churches across the 
land. Unfortunately, it also participates 
deeply in most of the weaknesses of 
this kind of exposition. For much of 
it—like these vocal counterparts—is 
pedestrian in style, lacking in basic 
inner organization, derivative and un- 
creative in content, and most uneven 
in worth. Indeed, the serious student 
of Christianity in America will likely 
learn little from this book. 

Like many a testimony, much of the 
basic material is taken from Dr. Os- 
born’s own experience—as a pastor in 
the midwest. (He is now professor of 
church history at Butler University.) 
Some of the sections which grow out 
of his ministerial life hold interest as 
documents on the ongoing life of the 
American church. But when he must 
speak from other than his own expe- 
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rience, it is almost entirely to second- 
ary sources that he turns. Perhaps a 
work that was more of a “mere aca- 
demic analysis” would have brought 
deeper insight, for instance, on the his- 
torical situation surrounding our sepa- 
ration of church and state, the role of 
the frontier in shaping American Chris- 
tianity, and the mixed motivations and 
experiences which help to explain re- 
vivalism in America. 

The weaknesses of the book are part- 
ly explained, too, by the fact that it 
was originally presented to a European 
audience. The author evidently thought 
it necessary not only to testify, but also 
to enter into what often amounts to a 
Christian apologetic for American 
culture. 

Only in the last chapter does one 
really have the feeling that the testi- 
mony meeting has ended. Here, Dr. 
Osborn tries honestly to raise and 


deal with some of the “Haunting Ques- 
tions” which trouble any student of 
Christianity in America. This is the 
most valuable section of the book, and 
in order to be that, it necessarily takes 
issue with some of the more sanguine 
and naive affirmations of the earlier 
parts. At the heart of its cogent analysis 
lies this thought: “In our increasingly 
standardized [American] society, 
Christianity represents the accepted 
cult according to which people celebrate 
the rites of worship; it does not neces- 
sarily provide the controlling standard 
of conduct.” It is only unfortunate that 
the testimony (which surely has a 
place) could not have ended sooner 
to give place to responsible critical 
analysis. For the spirit of American 
Christianity cannot truly be discerned 
without this. 

VINCENT HARDING 
Chicago 





NOTEBOOK of a 
COLONIAL CLERGYMAN 


BY HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG 


This fast-moving, enter- 
taining story of the devel- 
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